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Mr. Sypney Somirx complimented the Nor- 
folk Taylors, so many of whom have made 
themselves known to the world in our time, 
by reversing the obsolete adage into “it takes 
nine men to make a Taylor.” We believe 
the distinguished persons of that name from 
Norwich and the neighbouring country do 
not all consider themselves to be of the same 
kindred; but, however this may be, they will 
all, we suppose, allow that for gifts and 
acquirements the foremost among them was 
the subject of these memoirs. Yet, as he 
put forth little with his name, and did not in 
his anonymous writings thoroughly identify 
himself with the theories or interests of any 
great party among us, we should not be sur- 
prised to find that, after a silence of thirteen 
years, preceded by about as long a period of 
comparative inactivity, he had nearly ceased 
to be remembered beyond his province and 
the professed students of literature. If such 
obscurity has gathered over him, however, 
these volumes will dispel it. The narrative 
is that of an able man—sometimes too am- 
bitious indeed, but nowhere diffuse, every- 
where clear; and the correspondence inter- 
woven is as interesting as any we are likely 
to see revealed for many years to come, 
Votume V.—31 





He was born at Norwich in 1765, the 
only child of wealthy parents. His father 
had inherited the chief place in an old mer- 
cantile house, engaged mostly in the export 
trade; and William was destined from the 
cradle to succeed in this respectable position. 
The family were of the Unitarian sect, and 
so all their immediate connexions appear to 
have been. The boy was sent to school first 
under a Swiss refugee, whose favourite study 
is said to have been etymology, and after- 
wards with Mr. Rochemont Barbauld, Unita- 
rian minister at Palgrave, whose “ talented 
and tasteful consort” (early celebrated as 
Miss Aikin) took a large share in the tuition 
of the house, and soon distinguished Taylor 
as one of two pupils especially deserving her 
own and her husband’s most assiduous care— 
the other being Frank Sayers, whose life 
was in the sequel written and his remains 
collected by his early companion. Mr. Rob- 
berds considers it as an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance that the two cleverest boys of the 
school formed an enthusiastic attachment 
for each other—we should have thought it 
stranger if they had not; but he adds, “a 
friendship unbroken during the term of forty- 
three years, amidst severer trials than the 
struggles of academic vanity or the freaks of 
juvenile ambition.” That is to say, it sur- 
vived a total disseverance of opinions on sub- 
jects of the highest importance; but this, 
however rare, is not the only example of the 
kind, nor the most illustrious one, that Mr. 
Taylor’s biographer records. 

In his life of Sayers (1823,) Mr. Taylor 
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dwelt with grateful recollection on the pains 
taken by Mrs. Barbauld (whom he used to 
call “the mother of his mind”) with the 
* English composition” of her young dis- 
ciples; and, in reviewing that Life, Mr. 
Southey, a warm friend and admirer of both 
Sayers and Taylor, made this passage the 
subjec t of a brief comment :— 
‘It may be doubted whether such a habit 
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of early criticism would have the effect of 


producing a natural and easy style; whether 
it would “not tend to banish colloquial and 
idiomatic English from composition; and 
whether pupils so trained would not, as they 
grew up, be likely to think less of what they 
had to say than of how they should say it. 
The moral faculties cannot be accustomed to 
discipline too early, that they may receive 
their 
weakening or distorting the intellectual pow- 
ers if you interfere too soon with their free 
growth. To make boys critical is to make 
litt le men of them, which is the surest way 
to prevent them from ever becoming great 
ones.” —Quart. Rev., vol. xxxv. p. 177. 

Such remarks might naturally have oc- 
curred in reference to any Life of Sayers: 
but there can be no doubt that Mr. Southey 
was thinking less of the Doctor than of his 
historian. 

Having acquired as much Greek and Latin 
as Mr. Barbauld could teach, or as his pa- 
rents thought desirable, and made very ex- 


traordinary progress in various branches of 


education more likely to be serviceable in a 
mercantile career, William Taylor was re- 
moved from Palgrave to the Norwich count- 
ing-house at the age of fourteen, He could 
already read French and Italian with ease, 
and the foreign connexions of the firm ren- 
dering it expedient that he should complete 
his mastery of those languages, he was soon 
afterwards sent to make a tour on the con- 
tinent, under the care of one of the partners. 
Some specimens of his letters to his pa- 
rents from various places abroad are now 
printed, and they are such as cannot be con- 
sidered without wonder. He must, indeed, 
have been a most precocious youth—at fif- 
teen he writes both as to matter and language, 
whether in English, in French, or in Italian, 
as few, very few, of his sex at such standing 
could ever do. It is not surprising that he 
excited a most lively interest among the 
friends and correspondents of his family. 
After some months he returned a man in 
mind and in manners, and almost in appear- 


bent in time; but there is danger of 
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ance. ‘The experiment was too successful 
not to be repeated. After being admired as 
a prodigy for two years more ‘at Norwich, 
he was again sent abroad for a longer time ; 
and, with a view to some flattering openings 
in his father’s traffic, took up his residence 
during a whole twelvemonth under the roof 
of a clergyman at Paderborn, there to add to 
his other attainments a familiar acquaintance 
with the German. This ‘residence decided 
his destiny. His singular facility soon over- 
came all the difficulties of a new vocabulary. 

He could, before the twelve months were 
over, use the language like a native. But 
his host and preceptor was an enthusiastic 
admirer, not only of the rising belles lettres, 
but of the new philosophy of his country, 
and Taylor left him with his tastes and 
opinions for ever Germanized. He returned 
to Norwich at eighteen, full of Goethe, and 
Biirger, and Voss; but not without having 
‘‘pervasively studied” the rationalistic divines 
as well as the pantheistic poets. 

Without formally withdrawing from the 
paternal desk, he very soon convinced all 
about him that his father was to be the last 
real merchant of the lineage. The elder 
Mr. Taylor cared nothing about either poetry 
or metaphysics, but he was proud, as well 
he might be, of his only son, and, fancying 
himself richer than he was, by degrees 
acquiesced in the views which month after 
month developed themselves more and more 
clearly. His boy’s translations from the 
German were handed about—the brilliant 
novelties were rapturously praised. The 
Unitarians, at this time prominent in the 
place, hailed the opening of talents that 
promised to shed new light upon their body, 
promote its local ascendancy, and extend its 
reputation in the world beyond. But the 
community at large welcomed the juvenile 
aspirant. ‘There was, as there had long 
been, a general spirit of intellectual activity 
in Norwich, but in those days not much of 
political excitement ; and doctrinal differences, 
however great ond serious, do not seem to 
have kept churchmen and sectaries from free 
intercommunion in private life, any more 
than from cordial co-operation in the promo- 
tion of local institutions, either of a literary, 
or scientific, or a benevolent and charitable 
description. 

It was not until after the French Revolu- 
tion that this easy state of things was dis- 
turbed. At that era the Unitarians were 


almost universally active as * friends of the 
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people.” Young Taylor became Secretary 
of a Democratic Club; and from that time 
his social connexions appear to have been 
almost exclusively among the dissenters and 
Whigs in and about his native town. 

Besides political clubs Norwich had seve- 
ral societies which held evening meetings 
once a week to hear and criticise essays, and 
debate the questions that these happened to 
stir; and William Taylor, while yet a strip- 
ling, had won distinction among “them both 
as a writer and a speaker. From these 
meetings younger members often adjourned 
to a tavern, prolonging the discussion over 
the bottle or the bowl; and here also William 
was qualified to bear his part, for his temper 
was naturally open, and from an early age 
he had been accustomed to very convivial 
habits in his father’s house. The old man 
was a most bountiful Amphitryon, and the 
lad’s manly aspect and manners had seemed 
to entitle him to sit on equal terms with the 
seniors, whom his variety of inférmation | t 
and liveliness of language entertained and 
amused, 

Such was William Taylor’s position when 
he first began to make himself known as a 
contributor to our periodical publications. 
Surrounded with ease and comfort at home, 
the idol of his amiable parents, courted and 
caressed as the agreeable heir to a handsome 
fortune, which might abundantly excuse his 
unconcealed inattention to mercantile con- 
cerns—the centre of a cheerful gay circle of 
his own class—sedulously cultivated and 
extolled by the authorities of a locally power- 
ful sect—and in a word, habitually looked 
up as in every way the most promising 
among the rising citizens of Norwich; if a 
young man endowed with remarkable bril- 
liancy, and above all with most remarkable 
facility of parts, thus early accustomed to a 
sense of acknowledged predominance, natu- 
rally fond of society, and thus, without an 
effort as it were, placed at the head of the 
society to which he belonged—if such a 
youth should have elevated his ambition 
altogether beyond the sphere of immediate 
and easy triumphs, and, secure of worldly 
competence, resolvedly devoted himself to 
the most laborious of all lives, that of the 
man who does great things in literature or 
in science—he might not “indeed have been 
a solitary, but he must have been a most rare 
exception to all rules. It was very natural 
that the essays and speeches of his debating 
clubs should encourage him to enter into 





correspondence with a newspaper or a maga- 
zine; but, if fugitive verses and articles so 
published should happen to bring him a con- 
siderable addition of notoriety—if he should 
find himself able, by brief snatches of exer- 
tion, to fix on himself such a measure of 
general literary reputation as no man else in 
or near Norwich had then achieved—it 
became doubly improbable that he should 
trample on hourly strengthening temptations, 
and determine to be great in place of sitting 
down content with being already thought so. 
The first thing that attracted notice be- 
yond the Norw ich sphere, was his transla- 
tion of “ Lenore.” Birger is, if not the 
greatest, at least among the very greatest, of 
modern ballad-poets, and this remains his 
masterpiece. ‘Tay lor’s version was the ear- 
liest, and his biographer considers it as the 
best in our language: a casual recitation of 
it suggested, as is well known, the appren- 
tice effort of Sir Walter Scott, which is cer- 
tainly, 1 in general accuracy and finish, infe- 
rior to Tay lor’s, but in which we cannot but 
think there is more of the spirit of poetry. 
In truth we have no thoroughly satisfactory 
English ‘ Lenore.” William Spencer’s is 
wordy and pompous, and gives no idea what- 
ever of Biirger’s nervous and fiery style. 
On the other hand, Taylor, and after him 
Scott, shrunk from strict imitation of the 
stanza—whereby, as both Coleridge and 
Wordsworth have observed, a pervading and 
pathetic beauty of effect is sacrificed. Scott 
and several others have followed Taylor in 
some variations of the story itself, which Mr. 
Robberds thinks judicious: but here again 
we have the fortune to disagree with him. 
Biirger, for instance, lays his scene at the 
end of the Seven Years’ war—Taylor and 
Scott carry us back to the Crusades. In our 
opinion the date of the original was well fix- 
ed. The ghost superstition, say what we 
will, has survived to this day everywhere; 
at all events there can be no doubt that it 
was far from being extinct in Germany 
when Biirger was writing, and Coleridge and 
Taylor were electrified during their youthful 
wanderings by his fresh productions : and 
we believe that when a superstition is really 
alive in the popular mind, and therefore, 
(which is infallibly the case,) not without 
some shadow of living power inall minds, a 
story connected with it will, ceteris paribus 
—or rather, ceteris non valde imparibus— 
be effective in proportion to the nearness of 
its date. Besides, whenever there is an alter- 
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ation there will be some ugly trace of the 


rent. Many circumstances in the ‘** Lenore,” 
when introduced into a story of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, whether in England 
or in Germany, are at once perceived to be- 
long to a much more modern era, and these 
therefore give an air of patchwork and falsi- 
fication to both Taylor’s version and Scott’s, 
from which the ballad itself is free. Accord- 

ing to our view, Taylor’s attempt at archaic 
diction and his Rowleian spelling only make 
things worse. In fact the whole sentiment 
of the piece is, like Biirger’s own language 
and rhythm, modern; ‘and espec ially the 
picturesque minuteness of the description 
throughout is proper in reference to a super- 
stition that lingers on and influences the 
heart and imagination, but is already dispa- 
raged and condemned, and stands in need of 
support. A story like that of Lenore would 
have been told by a medieval bard with a 
Job-like darkness of hints or a Gospel-like 
simplicity and brevity. 

This piece was rapidly foliowed by other 
translations from the same poet, and by and 
bye much more extensive specimens from 
the German in a variety of measures. In 
the three bulky volumes entitled ‘“‘ Survey of 
German Poetry,” which Mr. Taylor pub- 
lished in 1830, he collected many of these 
early performances in verse, with a sort of 
connecting commentary made up chiefly from 
his magazine prose of the same period. 

Mr. Taylor in his translations, and also 
in his original poetry, (so called,) was a 
great experimentalist in metres. Mr. South- 
ey has secured remembrance for his Eng- 
lish hexameters by a rather solemn para- 
graph of the preface to the “ Vision of Judg- 
ment.” It may be proper therefore that we 
should give a small specimen of his work- 
manship ; and we take it from his “ Survey” 
of the *¢ Luise” of Voss, a poem of classical 
reputation, which continues to be hardly less 
a favourite with the Germans than the most 
skilfully constructed narrative poem of re- 


cent times, the “* Herman and Dorothea” of 


Goethe. We are not of opinion that the 
hexameter will ever be naturalized in Eng- 
land. By far the happiest of the attempts is 
Southey’s in the opening of his Vision; but 


even with his consummate skill the effect of 


that performance as a whole is very disap- 
pointing. With inferior practitioners, how- 
ever able men, the result has in all cases 
been ludicrous. ‘Taylor had little delicacy 
of ear, or strung together his dactyles and 
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spondees, as a living experimenter of high 
talents and acquirements is said to have 
done, “ while he was shaving.” We trans- 
cribe part of the celebrated breakfast-scene 
by the lake:— 


“ Just where the wind blew into the fire was sta- 
tioned the trivet, 

On it the well-closed kettle, replenished with crys- 
talline water. 

Meanwhile carried Louisa his pipe to papa, and 
tobacco 

Wrapt in the velvety hide of the seal, and a paper 
for pipe-light : 

Calmly the old man sat, and he whiffed, and he 
smiled, and again whiffed. 

Soon as the flame had surrounded the kettle, and 
steam from the lid burst, 

Out of a paper-envelope the good old lady her coffee 

Into the brown jug showered, and added some 
shavings of hartshorn, 

Then with the boiling water she filled up the pot to 
the summit. 

Kneeling she wavered it over the fire, and watched 
for its clearing: 

Hasten, my daughter, she said, to arrange all the 
cups in their places, 

Coffee is soonly enough, and our friends will excuse 

it unfiltered. 

Quickly Louisa uplifted the lid of the basket, and 
took out 

Cups of an earthen ware, and a pewter basin of 
sugar; 

But when all had been emptied, the butter, the,rolls, 
and the cold ham, 

Strawberries, radishes, milk, and the cowslip-wine 
for the pastor, 

Archly Louisa observed: Mamma has forgotten the 
tea-spoons! 

They laughed; also the father; the good old lady 
she laughed too— 

Echo laughed; and the mountains repeated the 
wandering laughter. ’ 

Walter presently ran to the birch-tree beside them, 
and cut off 

Short smooth sticks with his clasp-knife, offering 
skewers for stirrers.” 

—Survey, vol. ii. p. 70. 

Our English reader will please to under- 
stand that we have offered this as a speci- 
men of Taylor’s hexameters, not at allasa 
fair representation either of Voss’s narrative 
style or of Voss’s versification. We need 
hardly point out the original of a justly- 
admired passage in Wordsworth’s lines “ To 
Joanna.” 

Mr. Taylor must be acknowledged to have 
been the first who effectually introduced the 
Modern Poetry and Drama of Germany to 
the English reader, and his versions of the 
Nathan of Lessing, the Iphigenia of Goethe, 
and Schiller’s Bride of Messina, are not like- 


ly to be supplanted, though none of them 
are productions of the same order with Cole- 
ridge’s Wallenstein. 


Mr. Taylor was an ex- 
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cellent German scholar, (probably the very 
best we have had,) and he was not without 
a talent for versification, but we cannot think 
Nature had meant him fora poet. He large- 
ly excited and gratified curiosity—and the 
influence of what he did has had lasting 
effects: but no metrical translation, however 
faithful, however clever, unless it is vivified 
throughout with the fervour of a true poeti- 

‘al pulse, can ever reach the class of which 
we have a few examples in our own litera- 
ture, and of which there are more in the 
German than in any other literature of the 
world. 

Mr. Taylor was first in the field, and he 
kept it long—or at least the main share of 
it. The mere possession of the German lan- 
guage was in those days a great rarity—of 
the few who had made that acquisition al- 
most all had made it, like himself, with a 
view originally to mercantile correspon- 
dence, and were not likely to have either 
wish or capacity for availing themselves of 
it in the service of literature. His contribu- 
tions, metrical and critical, to the periodical 
press of the time, opened a new and a rich 
vein—he was treated accordingly by its pro- 
prietors and conductors with an eagerness 
of attention such as seldom falls to the share 
of any but a great original genius; and this 
will surprise no one who considers what a 
dim and drizzling twilight that was which 
intervened between the obscuration of Cow- 
per and the outblazing of the galaxy that 
has not yet entirely passed away. As lite- 
rary demands and connexions multiplied, 
his attendance at the counting-house became 
slacker and slacker. Before he turned the 
corner of thirty he seems to have pretty 
nearly settled into the “ gown and slipper” 
habits of a confirmed bachelor, and a con- 
firmed miscellanist. Had he married at the 
proper time of life, he would have had mo- 
tives for either not neglecting his father’s 
trade, or carrying a more strenuous spirit 
of enterprise into the department of letters: 
but this is one of the very few biographies 
in which there occurs from beginning to end 
no hint or trace whatever of any tender pas- 
sion or attachment. Though his writings in- 
dicate no coldness of temperament, but the 
reverse, he appears to have declared from 
the very first that he never would marry— 
and he stuck to that resolution as doggedly 
as he did to his German lore, and what was, 
we suspect, a main source of all his errors 
and neglects, his Meerschaum pipe. One of 
31* 





his earliest acquaintances out of the Nor- 
wich circle was Godwin; but they had not 
met for several years when that philosopher 
happened to pass through Norwich shortly 
after his marriage with Mary Wolstonecratt. 
His salutation to Taylor was an expression 
of surprise at finding him still a bachelor. 
“Yes, sir,” said Taylor dryly, “1 practise 
what | preach,”’* 

It was in the summer of 1798 that the 
secretary of the Norwich “ Revolutionary 
Society” made acquaintance with Mr, South- 
ey, whose early opinions on many subjects 
were akin to his own, and who was, we 
believe, a brother-contributor to both the 
“¢ Monthly Review” and Sir Richard Philips’s 
“Monthly Magazine.” He first met the poet, 
(by nine years his junior,) at the house of a 
common friend in Yarmouth, and they-took 
to each other so heartily, that Southey not 
long afterwards revisited Norfolk to pass 
several weeks under Taylor’s roof. His 
younger brother, Henry Southey, was by 
and bye domesticated at Norwich as the pu- 
pil of an eminent surgeon there, and Taylor 
conceiving a warm affection for the youth, 
and superintending with a paternal care the 
direction of his extra-professional studies, the 
letters between him and the poet assume by 
no slow degrees such a character of entire 
trust and confidence as might have beseem- 
ed the intercourse of near and dear blood 
relations. ‘lo the correspondence begun un- 
der these interesting circumstances, and con- 
tinued, with few interruptions, until near the 
end of Mr. Taylor’s life, illustrating as it 
does in a very lively manner the course 
of the late Laureate’s literary history, the 
changes that his mind underwent, and the 
unchangeable warmth and purity of his heart 
and feelings, the present volumes owe their 
highest attraction. The publication of Mr. 


Southey’s letters was authorised by himself 


shortly after the death of his Norwich friend: 
seventy-three of them are here printed. 

It must indeed have been with very pecu- 
liar feelings that the-grey-haired Laureate 
revised some of these communications for 
the press, On the 10th of August, 1798, 
Mr. Taylor writes to him thus:— 


* So did not in this matter an elder and a better 
light of Norwich. The Religio Medici was yeta 
new book, when Sir Thomas Browne espoused, as 
Whitefoot records, “a lady of such symmetrical 
perfection to her worthy husband, both in the 
graces of her body and mind, that they seemed to 
come together by a kind of natural magnetism.” 
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‘‘T have just been reading a delightful 
book entitled ‘ A Picture of Christian Philo- 
sophy,’ by Robert Fellowes. Such a work, 
and froma clergyman of the Establishment, 
is indeed an omen of better times. The char- 
acter of Burke is remarkably well given in 
one of the notes. ‘Those of Rousseau and of 
Paine are to my thinking not quite so fortu- 
nate; that of Jesus is drawn exactly as it 
should be—in the manner most conducive to 
its useful operation on public morality, and 
most consonant with the general design of 
his proper historians, ‘This is infinitely the 
best answer to Wilberforce’s cant which has 
yet been produced, but is, I fear, of too re- 
fined an order to operate on the organs of 
his followers—it is attempting with otr of 
roses to aromatize the fumes of tobacco..... 

‘‘ am idling away my leisure in settling 
questions of chronology. I have stumbled 
on the new hypothesis, that the Nebuchad- 
nezzar of Scripture is the Cyrus of Greek 
history, which annihilates seventy years of 
received story supposed to pass between 
them. ‘To compress and squeeze together 
the annals of Egypt sufficiently, has given 
me most embarrassment. A second propo- 
sition is, that Daniel, the Jew, a favourite of 
this prince, wrote all those oracles scattered 
in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel relative to 
his enterprises, for the particularization of 
which they afford ample materials. I shall 
endeavour to unite the several investigations 
in an essay on the life of Cyrus... . 

‘¢ Will it be a sin this tenth of August to 
transcribe you an attempt at ari Ode on the 
death of Messrs. Shears of Dublin?” — 


[This is a long rebellious lyric, in phrase 
and metre as un-English as in sentiments, 
which we need not transcribe. ] 


‘‘ Many who read your writings forgive 
your opinions for the sake of the poetry. 
You are called on for an opposite indulgence 
—forgive the poetry for the sake of the sen- 
timents. Your very affectionate, 

‘“ Wiritram Taytor, Jun.” 

Next week Mr. Southey says in reply (in- 
ter alia :)— 

‘‘T thank you for your ode. You have 
taught me enough of Klopstock to see that 
you have caught his manner. The Irish bu- 
siness has been almost a counterpart to the 
death of the Girondists; yet who would not 
be content so to die, in order so to have 
lived? .... 

‘J shall look for Fellowes’s book. Your 





chronological researches I can only wonder 
at; my studies have never been directed that 
way. Have you seen a volume of Lyrical 
Ballads, &c.? They are by Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, but their names are not affix- 
ed. Coleridge’s ballad of “The Ancient 
Mariner” is, | think, the clumsiest attempt at 
German ‘sublimity I ever saw. Many of the 
others are very fine; and some I shall re- 
read, upon the same principle that led me 
through Trissino, whenever I am afraid of 
writing like a child or an old woman, 
“¢ God bless you,—yours truly, 
*“ Ropert Sourney.” 

About the same time, ‘Taylor, in criticis- 
ing some of Southey’s verses, gives him the 
pithy advice to “squeeze out more of his 
whey”—a phrase which is often revived be- 
tween them—and then rebukes him for some 
doctrinal and moral aberrations, of what na- 
ture we may guess from the reply :— 

** Barker is painting a picture from * Mary 
the Maid of the Inn,’ but from what part of 
the story I have not learnt. He might have 
found better subjects in my better pieces, 
My ‘St. Anthony’ has no morality at all. 
Sophistry may be expected from the devil, 
whose object in arguing is to puzzle his ad- 
versary. ‘The eclogue was written before 
Lloyd’s ‘ Lines on the Fast,’ and ‘ Letter to 
the Anti-jacobin’ had reached me ; but Satan 
defends himself exactly upon the same prin- 
ciple that Charles Lloyd defends existing 
establishments.” 

We have quoted enough to show how 
Taylor and Southey agreed in their early 
politics; and the reader of Southey’s early 
poetry, as originally published, and of his 
Letters from Spain and Portugal in 1796, 
was already well aware that he in the pride 
of youth wandered far from the Church of 
England, in whose principles he was educa- 
ted by his parents, and to which he returned 
in the sobriety of his matured and disciplined 
understanding. But the whole of that deep- 
ly -interesting story will be told ere long by 
Mr. Southey’ s own selected biographer, ‘hav- 
ing at command his entire correspondence, 
and we believe a MS. poem expressly de- 
signed to set forth the hidden life of his mind. 
At present our business is with him only as 
the friend of William Taylor—the freedom 
with which the two men from the beginning 
communicated their thoughts and sentiments 
to each other, and the perfect charity with 
which they continued this intercourse in the 
midst of growing divergence of opinion, and 
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after Mr. Southey’s creed, political and reli- 
gious, had become what it was to the last, 
the very opposite of 'Taylor’s. 

Another of Taylor’s eminent early friends 
was Sir James Mackintosh. They first met 
at Edinburgh, where Taylor twice visited 
Sayers, while, like Mackintosh, pursuing his 
medical studies at the Northern University. 
Upon being called to the bar here Sir James 
made choice of the Norfolk circuit, and dur- 
ing the Norwich assizes he either took up 
his abode under Taylor’s roof, or spent the 
evening in his society. One of ‘Taylor’s first 
known attempts in original verse was a lofty 
but stiff sonnet to the author of the Vindi- 
ci@ Gallice; and many eulogistic notices 





of 'Taylor’s talents, and sly good-humoured 
allusions to his hopeless heresies of taste and | 
style, are scattered over Mackintosh’s Indian 

diaries and letters; but if they were ever in | 
the habit of epistolary correspondence, we | 
have no proof of it in this book. On the 
other hand, though Taylor and Coleridge 
never saw each other, community of con- 
nexions and sympathy of studies made it 
natural for them to write to each other when 
occasion invited; and though neither was 
there any personal acquaintance between 

Taylor and Mr. Wordsworth, it is not sur- 
prising that in this case also we should find | 
traces of mutual regard, and now and then | 
the exchange through Southey of friendly 
messages and criticisms. ‘Taylor says on 
Mackintosh’s first visit at Norwich:— 


‘“ Dr. Parr and Macintosh have been in | 


Norwich— 
« ¢Ceu duo nubigene quum vertice montis ab alto 
Descendunt Centauri.’ 

‘They are both very dazzling men. One 
scarcely knows whether to admire most the 
oracular significance and compact rotundity 
of the single sentences of Parr, or the easy 
flow and glittering expansion of the unweari- 
ed and unwearying eloquence of Mackintosh. 
Parr’s far-darting hyperboles and gorgeous 
tropes array the fragments of his conversa- 
tion in the gaudiest ‘trim. Mackintosh’s co- 
hesion of idea and clearness of intellect give 
to his sweeps of discussion a more instruc- 
tive importance. Parr has the manners of a 
pedant, Mackintosh of a gentleman. Of 
course people in general look up to Parr with 
awe, and feel esteem for him rather than 
love; while Mackintosh conciliates and fas- 
cinates. In this feeling I do not coincide 
with others wholly. There is a lovingness 
of heart about Parr, a susceptibility of the 
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affections, which would endear him even 
without his Greek. But admiration is, if | 
mistake not, yet more gratifying to Mackin- 
tosh than attachment; to personal partialities 
he inclines less. His opinions are sensibly 
aristocratized since the publication of his 
‘ Vindicie ;’ but they retain a grandeur of out- 
line, and are approaching the manner of the 
constitutional school. Mackintosh’s memory 
is well stored with fine passages, Latin and 
English, which he repeats; and his taste in 
poetry inclines to metrical philosophy rather 
than pathos or fancy. Milton, Dryden, and 
Pope have alone sufficient good sense to 
please him. Virgil he overrates, I think, 
and Cicero too. Style and again style is the 
topic of his praise. Careless writing, redo- 
lent of mind, is better than all the varnish 
of composition, merely artful. I was sur- 
prised to find him agree with the French in 
thinking Bossuet very eloquent; and still 
more so at his rating so very high the pane- 
gyric mysticism of Bishop Jeremy Taylor.” 
—vol. i. pp. 295-298. 

Southey answers :— 

‘You give me a more favourable account 
lof Mackintosh than I have been accustomed 
to receive. Coleridge has seen much of him 
at the Wedgewoods’. He describes him as 
acute in argument, more skilful in detecting 
the logical errors of his adversary than in 
propounding truth himself—a man accus- 
tomed to the gladiatorship of conversation— 
a literary fencer, who parries better than he 
thrusts. I suspect that, in praising Jeremy 
Taylor and in overrating him, he talks after 
Coleridge, who is a heathen in literature, and 
ranks the old bishop among his demigods.” 

Our readers will by and bye remember 
with astonishment what William Taylor said 
at this time concerning “style and again 
style;” but we must not lose sight of his 
personal story. 

The foreign commerce of the house of 
Taylor and Co. had received a serious blow 
on the breaking out of the war with revolu- 
tionary France, and among other changes, 
not long afterwards, the idle partner’s name 
was dropped, while the old gentleman yielded 
the chief contrql of the remaining business to 
a more active person, and withdrew a con- 
siderable capital, to be invested by way of 
permanent provision for his son in mortgages 
and in the funds. The family continued in 
the same spacious house at Norwich, and in 
the same habits of profuse hospitality. Wil- 
liam Taylor is now entirely devoted to his 
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literary studies and magazine engagements 
during the morning hours, div iding ‘the rest 
of his time between the most affectionate 
attention to his parents, the pleasures of their 
social circle, and the intellectual and convi- 
vial activity of his clubs of liberalism and 
free-thinking. He soon became an active 
journalist—but this implied in his case a 
very helluo librorum. He was not to be 
contented with skimming surfaces—though 
he had, in his command of the continental 
languages, the means of satisfying his editors 
and their readers at comparativel ‘ly little cost 
of labour to himself, he disdained to make 
himself the mere exponent of other men’s 
works and views, worked out every subject 





in his own way for himself, and was un- 
doubtedly more instrumental than any man 
of his standing in introducing that more dis- 
cursive and essay-like fashion of reviewal 
which our Edinburgh brethren had the merit 
or demerit (there is much to be said on both 
sides) of ultimately, and we believe, perma- 
nently, popularising in this country. ‘Though, 
as we have already observed, his classical 
education was slight, and he never attained | 
any thing like a ‘critical skill in Greek or 
Latin, his curiosity was too genuine to be 
satisfied without very e xtensive exploration 
of the remains of antiquity, and with the help 
of the numberless excellent translations and 
ingenious disquisitions which his mastery of 
German placed at his command, he cert tainly 

attained such an acquaintance with the his-| 
tory and manners and philosophical sy normed 
of the old world as was in his earlier day 
most rare among the ablest prosodists and 
varie lectiones men of our universities. 
That he had made some progress in Hebrew 
and its cognate dialects is also evident—we 
do not profess to measure it: with so many 
German manuals at his elbow, a man of his 
cleverness might produce much article effect 
with but a slender stock of real Orientalism ; 
but he himself in his letters to Southey now 
and then alludes to his expertness in the use 
of his hidden resources for that sort of mys- 
tification, with an easy sportiveness which 
the mere charlatan never had courage for, 
and which probably rather exaggerates the 
matter than otherwise. Of his skill in the 
cultivated languages of the modern continent 
there can be no question. He spoke and 
wrote the three most important ones with 
rare ease and very rare accuracy; and he 
knew enough of the minor dialects, whether 








Romance or Teutonic, to read in them what- 
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ever they had worth reading. Probably no 
man ever reviewed books written in such a 
variety of languages—and he whom we have 
just heard expatiating on the charm of * care- 
less writing, redolent of mind,” reviewed 
them all in a style as thoroughly artificial 
as was ever compounded out of Gibbonism 
and Parrism; nay, it is not too much to say 
in a dialect of his own invention, which was 
adhered to with paternal steadfastness in 
spite of the solemn reclamations of every 
editor with whom he formed any connexion— 
in spite of remonstrances and rebukes that 
led to the breaking up of more than one such 
connexion—in spite of the pressing and affec- 
tionate appeals which Southey repeated until 
the case was utterly hope ‘less—and in spite 
of a thousand friendly jokes and jibes from 
the gall-less Mackintosh, who also at last 
gave it up in despair, saying, in his Bombay 
diary —** Well, there is no help—I am con- 
tent to add another tongue to my list for the 
sake of one author.” 

This Taylorian dialect is mainly English 
of a Johnsonian cast, spoilt and distorted by 
the embroidery of vocables from the Ger- 


| man, but ‘still more fre quently by the intro- 


duction of new compounds framed according 
to the German principle, and involutions of 
phrase and syntax adopted with similar infe- 


licity from the same quarter. But in his 
“ Babel-like structure,” as Southey calls it, 
few materials were inadmissible. Words 


and turns, old or new, from south or north, 
east or west, whenever they seemed capable 
of being employed so as to lend precision to 
his sentence, or to heighten the strut of his 
paragraph, were alike lawful plunder in the 
eyes of Mr. Taylor. That even to those 
who were skilled in the sources of his plun- 
der, he did not often make his meaning 
clearer by the free use of such license, may 
be readily conceived; but he of course made 
himself very often utterly unintelligible to 
the reading public, who could not translate 
him for themselves, as they went on, into 
Dutch, 

It is impossible not to be diverted with 
his description of his own style, in a letter 
to Southey of 1799:— 

“| think it easier you should always 
know me in prose than in verse. Were I 
reviewing my own reviewals, I should say 
—This man’s style has an ambitious singu- 
larity, which, like chewing ginseng, dis- 
pleases at first and attaches at last, In his 


pursuit of the curiosa felicitas, he often 
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sacrifices felicity to curiosity of expression: 
with much philological knowledge, and much 
familiarity among the European classics of 
all sorts, his innovations are mostly defen- 
sible, and his allusions mostly pertinent; 
yet they have both an unusuality which 
startles, and which, if ultimately approved, 
provokes at least an anterior discussion 
that is unpleasant. His highest merit is 
the appropriate application of his informa- 
tion: in his account of Rivarol you discover 

only his philological; in his account of 
Eichhorn only his theological; in his ac- 
count of Gillier only his artistical ; and of 
Wieland only his belles-lettristical pedantry, 
é&c.” 

We make no attempt to follow our bio- 
grapher through the long array of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s critical labours. They embraced a 

vast variety of subjects—philology, especi- 

ally etymology, chronology, topography, 
history, sacred and profane, ancient and 
modern, political economy and statistics, in- 
ternational law, municipal law, Talmudic 
legend, Mahometan ethics, Biblical texts, 
churches and sects, parliamentary reform, 
slave-trade—and, the catalogue would fill a 
couple of pages, almost every possible 
branch of the belles lettres of modern Eu- 
rope. ‘The editor has interwoven speci- 
mens, with, we are willing to believe, a 
good discrimination; and he hints at some 
larger selection by and bye. We doubt if 
the public will encourage him in that de- 
sign: it is a vety remarkable fact, that no 
collections of reviewals has as yet proved a 
successful bookseller’s s speculation. 

We are not exactly prepared to@adopt 
the maxim of an eminent doctor of the craft, 
that the best reviewer is he who has had 
least knowledge of his subject until he be- 
gins to prepare for his article; but undoubt- 
edly the outpourings of a vigorous writer on 
a fresh theme may often surpass, in popular 
attraction, the pages in which one of equal 
power indulges the gentler enthusiasm of 
old love. Perhaps some of 'Taylor’s on great 
English authors are among the most strik- 
ing examples of this. The rush of novel 
ideas masters the man ; and he forgets occa- 
sionally through a whole printed page, as 
he often enough does in a friendly letter, 
that it is below his dignity to express him- 
self in his plain mother-tongue. In one of 
his papers on Milton’s prose, he is so car- 
ried away by the magic of novelty as to pro- 
claim Milton’s poetry a very inferior species 
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of manufacture. But he is somewhat cool- 
ed when he says to Southey a few weeks 
later :— 

“A, Aikin sent me the new edition of 
Milton’s Prose Works, Instead of meddling 
with Symmonds’s biography, which was al- 
most my whole duty, I have reviewed Mil- 
ton’s pamphlets one by one, as if they were 
new publications. It is pleasant to get out 
of the modern shrubberies in perpetual flow- 
er, into the stately yew-hedge walks, and 
vased and statued terraces, and fruitful walls 
and marble fountains, of the old school of 
oratory. Such things are not made without 
a greater expense of study and of brains 
than modern method requires; and yet there 
is a something of stiffness and inutility to 
censure there, and a something of aptness, 
grace, and convenience to applaud here.” 

We wish the editor had afforded more 
explanatory notes as to various persons men- 
tioned in this correspondence, whose celebri- 
ty has already pretty well passed away. Of 
Mr. Lloyd, indeed, we have a sufficient ac- 
count in one of the Appendices to Southey’s 
edition of Cowper—but of others who fill 
no small space in these letters, and who at 
the time were objects of general curiosity 
and high expectation, the generation that 
now is knows little or nothing. Such is the 
case as to the friend who brought Southey 
and Taylor together—Mr. George Burnett, 
of whose literary performances only one, 
we believe, can be said to have escaped utter 
oblivion—a small volume of letters from 
Poland, written about the beginning of this 
century—a lively and amusing book, which 
was on its first appearance very popular— 
the first English book that gave any detailed 
view of modern Polish society. We sce 
that Burnett was born near Southey’s native 
city of Bristol, the son of a then flourishing 
farmer, and that he was Southey’s fellow- 
student at Balliol we infer from the name 
of that college on the title-page of the Polish 
letters. When he introduced Southey to 
Taylor he was minister of an Unitarian cha- 
pel at Yarmouth. He afterwards studied 
medicine at Edinburgh—failed in the attempt 
to establish himself as a practitioner in some 
provincial town—went abroad as secretary 
and librarian to a Polish nobleman, with 
whom he in about a year quarrelled—and 
hung about London after his return, a mere 
adventurer of the periodical press, which 
career his idle irresolute character seems to 


have made peculiarly unhappy. Of his end 
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we know nothing. Many of Southey’s al- 
lusions to this gentleman and others of a 
similar class are dark as the darkest enig- 
mas of Taylorism, for want of a note which 
we can hardly think it would have cost the 
editor much trouble to supply. In general, 
however, our quotations are made for the 
sake of sentiments or opinions that may 
stand by themselves—sketches of other men 
that are by reflex autobiographic—as indeed 
who can criticise his fellow-beings without 
throwing light on his own character and 
temper! Such glimpses of Southey, at all 
events, must have no ordinary value for all 
our readers. In September, 1798, 
writes :— 

“Your friend, Mr. Lloyd, has been ad- 
dressing to me a tragedy. I thought it odd 
he should send to me his poem to read; he 
has older and dearer friends, who are better 
judges of the taste of an English public than 
I, whose taste has been moulded on that of a 
foreign public. I wrote to him very freez- 
ingly—I do not know enough of his heart as 
yet to take strong interest in his head. The 
afternoon I drank tea with him at Burnett’s, 
he struck me as better qualified to assert em- 
pire over the understanding than over the 
feelings—as a good reasoner—as a man of 
great capacities. His sensibility, I suspect, 
is too soon excited to be very profound, and 
attains its maximum of irritation by inferior 
woes. It isa mark of debility, not of vigour, 
in children and old men to be intoxicated 
with a small quantity of wine. Those who 

can die of a rose in aromatic pain have not 

grief in reserve for Medea’s last embrace of 
her children, If am w rong, set me right 
about Lloyd. Is not he one of those men 
who underrate their talents and overrate 
their productions, and who are too much 
used to complaisance to bear severity?” 

Southey’s reply has this passage :-— 

“ Lloy rd has promised me his tragedy, and 
I have been for some time vainly expecting 
it. You have well charactered him. A long 
acquaintance would enable you to add to 
what you have said, not to alter it. Lloyd 
is precipitate in all his feelings, and ready 
to be the dupe of any one who will profess 
attachment. I never knew a man so delight- 
ed with the exteriors of friendship. He was 
once dissatisfied with me for a coldness and 
freedom of manner: it soon wore off, and I 
believe he now sincerely regards me, though 
the only person who has ever upon all occa- 
sions advised, and at times reproved him, in 


Taylor | 
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unpalliated terms. Certainly he is a power- 
ful reasoner, but he has an unhappy propen- 
sity to find out a reason for every thing he 
does ; and whether he drink wine or water, 
it is always metaphysically right. His feel- 
ings are always good, but he has not acti- 
vity enough for beneficence. I look at his 
talents with admiration, but almost fear that 
they will leave no adequate testimony behind 
them. I love him, but I cannot esteem him, 
and so! told him. He thinks nothing but 
what is good, but then he only thinks. I 
fear he will never be useful to others or hap- 
py in himself.” 

In a subsequent letter, chiefly occupied 
with a family quarrel of poor Burnett’s, on 
which Southey had as usual spoken his mind 
without disguise, ‘Taylor, who objected to in- 
terfere, gives this reason for his conduct :— 

‘‘] shall avoid that sort of comment which 
sincerity perhaps requires, but which, as it 
respects a question of the finer feelings, 
would inflict an unhealable though invisible 
wound on our relations of intimacy.” 

At the time when Southe »y was bestowing 
so much of his anxiety on the struggles of 
Lloyd and Burnett, his own position in the 
world was quite uncertain—his means were 


very narrow, and his health feeble and va- 
cillating. In March, 1799, Taylor writes 
thus :—— 


“ My dear Friend,—Is all that Burnett 
writes me true!—that your health declines 
alarmingly—that you are apprehensive of 
an ossification of the heart?—no, no, I will 
neither believe nor contemplate such possi- 
bility. You have a mimosa-sensibility, which 
agonizes in so slight a blast ; an imagination 
excessively accustomed to summon up trains 
of melancholy ideas, and marshal funeral 
processions : a mind too fond by half, for its 
own comfort, of sighs and sadness, of pathe- 
tic emotions and heart-rending woe. You 
mis-see the dangers in expectation through 
the lens of a tear. It cannot be that the 
laws of nature interrupt with equal indiffer- 
ence the career of the valuable and of the 
useless part of her offspring—that no pre- 
serving spirit watches over 

“If health, like the good works of the 
monks, were a transferable commodity, I 
would give you some of mine, and incur for 
your sake many weeks of confinement, As 





things are, [ can only wish you well, and 
add that I have no confidence in your sys- 
tem of extreme temperance, which produces 
a valetudinarian, disagreeable health, and, 
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by never calling into full action the vessels 
which secrete “sensorial power, occasions 
their shrivelling into impotence before the 
natural period.” 

The poet answers thus—he had, we find, 
been thinking seriously of the bar, and meant 
to practise at Calcutta:— 

“ Friday, March 12, 1799. 

** My dear Friend,—Burnett has mistaken 
my complaint, and you have mistaken my 
disposition: at one time I was apprehensive 
of some local complaint of the heart, but 
there is no danger of its growing too hard, 
and the affection is me rely nervous. The 
only consequence which there is any reason 
to dread is, that it may totally unfit me for 
the confinement of London and a lawyer’s 
office. I shall make the attempt somewhat 
heartlessly, and discouraged by the prognos- 
tics of my medical advisers: if my health 
suffers, | will abandon it at once. At the 
age of twenty-five there is little leisure for 
writing. The world will be again before me, 
and the prospect sufficiently comfortable. I 
have no wants, and few wishes. Literary 
exertion is almost as necessary to me as 
meat and drink, and with an undivided atten- 
tion | could do much. Once, indeed, I had 
a mimosa-sensibility, but it has long been 
rooted out: five years ago I counteracted 
Rousseau by dieting upon Godwin and Epic- 
tetus; they did me some good, but time has 
done more. I have a dislike to all strong 
emotion, and avoid whatever could excite it; 
a book like ‘ Werter’ gives me now unmin- 
gled pain. In my own writings you may ob- 
serve that I rather dwell upon what aflects 
than what agitates.” 

Shortly afterwards Taylor receives the 
first volume of the “ Annual Anthology,”— 
a collection edited by Southey at Bristol, 
which contained, besides his own ‘ Abel 
Shufllebottom,” &c., some remarkable verses 
by “a miraculous young man, by name 
Davy.” Mr. Taylor says:— 

** Norwich, 18th Oct., 1799. 

«¢ Dear Friend,—The ‘ Annual Anthology’ 
was duly received. ‘There is barely cork 
enough to float the lead, or barely lead 
enough to make the scum and scoria sale- 
able. I have been less pleased than you 
with the verses signed D, Except the ‘Song 
of Pleasure,’ which i is brilliant, and a passage 
here and there, I have not enjoyed them. I 
discover not those powers of fancy, those 
inventive capacities, those creative energies, 
those almightinesses of plastic genius, which 
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because you know the man, and because 
every body knows him for a first-rate phi- 
losopher, you are unavoidably led to asso- 
ciate even with his poetical exertions. I did 
not recognise you in ‘ Abel Shufflebottom.’ 
Many of the comic pieces are comical. [| 
rejoice, however, that you adopt the method 
of publishing anonymously your smaller 
effusions, as it is certainly most for your 
reputation to associate your name only with 
the selecter compositions, and to let those of 
uncertain value be afterwards concentrated, 
rendered stimulant by withdrawing the water 
of deliquescence, be alcoholized, and have 
their aroma distilled into a quint-essential 
drop of otr. If there be a poetical sin in 
which you are apt to indulge, it,is expatia- 
tion, an Odyssey garrulity, as if you were 
ambitious of exhausting a topic, instead of 
selecting its more impressive outlines only. 
In a metrical romance this is probably no 
evil—some feeble intervals increase the effect 
of the interstitial splendour; but in the po- 
emets of an Anthology there is no space for 
oscillation, no leisure to flag.” 

Southey answers thus gently :— 

“In Davy’s verses I see aspirations after 
genius and powers of language, all that can 
be expected in so young a writer. Did I 
promise more? But it is my common fault 
usually to overrate whatever I am newly 
acquainted with. ‘Towards the close of the 
‘ Sons of Genius’ there are some fine stanzas, 
but as a whole it is tedious and feeble—but 
it was the production of eighteen. Davy is 
a surprising young man, and one who, by 
his unassumingness, his open warmth of 
character, and his all-promising talents, soon 
conciliates our affections. He writes me 
that two paralytic patients have been cured 
by the gaseous oxyd of azote—the beatific 
gas, for “Giacov ering which, if he had lived in 
the time of the old Persian kings, he would 
have received the reward proposed for the 
inventing 2 new pleasure. 

‘“‘ Perhaps it is the consciousness of a gar- 
rulous tendency in writing that impels me 
with such decided and almost exclusive 
choice to narrative poetry. The books of 
the Italia Liberata, which I read at Norwich, 
did me more service towards correcting this 
fault than any other lesson could have done. 
In Madoc I think I have avoided it. Some- 
times, too, it is serviceable, wherever there 
are passages of prominent merit. There 
should be a plain around the pyramids. As 
a poet, | consider myself as out of my appren- 
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ticeship, and having learnt the command of 
my tools. If I live, I may, and believe [| 
shall, make a good workman; but at present 
I am only a promising one. It is an unfa- 
vourable circumstance that my writings 
are only subjected to the criticisms of those 
persons whose tastes are in a great measure 
formed upon mine, and who are prepared 
to admire whatever I may write.” 

We hear by and bye that Madoc is finished, 
but that the poet designs to keep it by him 
for a time, and procee ed instantly with his 
Kehama, which he thinks he can have ready 
for the press in six months. ‘Taylor on this 
says :—— 

‘¢] think you would do well to give your 
Madoc now to Longman and Rees, and to 
build your edifice of immortal name on the 
Hindoo ground. 

“Tasso will lose a little, Milton more, 
and Klopstock most, of his celebrity, if 
Christianity should sink from an European 
religion to an European sect ; but those actions 
which are not stimulated by opinions, such 
as Homer’s, &c., retain an interest coeval 
with the human phenomena they describe, 
commensurate with the fidelity and import- 
ance of the delineation, co-extensive with the 
memory of the event, and conspicuous with 
the fashion of the language. Ready for the 
press in six months, is not the condition for 
everlasting productions. I admit that the 
outline, the sketch, cannot be too soon made; 
but the finishing, the pruning, the bringing 
out of the better figures,—the condensation | 


of prate into oratory, the concatenation of| 


incident into event, the obumbration of de- 

scription into appendage, is not the work of 
halfa year. My ideas of perfection desperate 
attempt, but your ardour of execution endan- 
gers completeness.” 

In 1802 Taylor paid a short visit to Paris, 
and on his return found the liberals of Nor- 
wich busy with a scheme of a new weekly 
paper. ‘Taylor recommended Southey for 
the editorship, and urged him to accept it. 
The poet declined; he had now given up all 
thoughts of the law, fixed his heart on residing 
in the country, and was in treaty fora house 
in Wales. He mentions, casually, that Bur- 
nett had lately passed through Bristol with- 
out calling on him: that a common friend 
asked Burnett why, and that he made an 
impertinent answer. Southey adds :— 

« Poor fellow! he is too vain to know that 
the feeling which has been rankling in him 
is envy, and it is now ripening into hatred. 
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He is now in London, waiting for a situation. 
A tutorship here, and that a very desirable 
one, was offered him, but he refused it as 
beneath him. I am vexed and provoked 
whenever I think of his unhappy folly: that 
a man should be at once so very proud and 
so utterly helpless;—so proud of what he 
will be, and so ignorant of what he is. As 
to his quarrel with me, I shall not notice it: 
but whenever we meet accost him as usual, 
and think that the fit is past.” 

Both as to the Welsh cottage and the in- 
sanity of poor Burnett, Taylor’s reply is 
most Taylorean—in cleverness, in perversi- 
ty of thought, and in pedantry of diction the 
former part—in manly and gentlemanly 
feeling the latter:— 

‘** How can you delight in mountain scen- 
ery! The eye w alks on broken flints ; ; not 
a hill tolerant of the plough, not a stream 
that will float a canoe; in the roads every 
ascent is the toil of Sisyphus, every descent 
the punishment of Vulcan: barrenness with 
her lichens cowers on the mountain-top, 
yawning among mists that irrigate in vain ; 
the cottage of a man, like the eyrie of an 
eagle, is the home of a savage subsisting by 
rapacity in stink and intemperance: the vil- 
lage is but a coalition of pig-sties ; where 
there might be pasture, glares a lake; the 
very cataract falls in vain,—there are not 
customers enough for a water-mill. Give 
me the spot where victories have been won 
over the inutilities of nature by the efforts of 
human art,—where mind has moved the 
massy, everlasting rock, and arrayed it into 
convenient dwellings and stately palaces, 
into theatres and cathedrals, and quays and 
docks and warehouses, wherein the prime- 
val troglodyte has learned to convoke the 
productions of the antipodes. 

‘‘ Whether Burnett envies you or not, I 
envy you: with philosophy enough to des- 
pise all wealth, and beneficence enough to 
deserve all wealth,—with talent that can, 
and application that will, get fame,—with a 
wife,—with a child,—how should Burnett 
not think you an object of envy? I hope 
neither he nor I should wish to withdraw 
the smallest atom of a happiness which we 
have not the spirit to emulate; and I cannot 


believe that either he or I could view it with- 
out complacence, or without the entire wish, 
were it in our power, to increase it.” 
Taylor himself undertook the care of the 
“ Norwich Iris ; 
ary, 1803) :— 


9? 


and Southey says (Janu- 
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‘Your prospectus has the mark of the 
beast. I should have known it to be yours 
had it been for a York or an Exeter paper ; 
and excellently good it is. Success to you! | 
wish I had advertisements to send you, or 
anything else. I am reviewing for Long- 
man,—reviewing for Hamilton,— translat- 
ing; perhaps about again to versify for the 
Morning Post*— drudge, drudge, drudge. 
Do you know Quarles’s emblem of the soul 
that tries to fly, but is chained by the leg to 
earth? For myself I could do easily, but 
not easily for others; and there are more 
claims than one upon me. But in spite of 
your prospectus, and all the possible advan- 
tages of a party newspaper in a county 
where parties are nearly equal, I cannot be 
satisfied that William Taylor should be a 
newspaper editor. Few men have his tal- 
ents, fewer still his learning, and perhaps 
no other his leisure joined to these advanta- 
ges. From him an opus magnum might— 
ought to be expected. Coleridge and I must 
drudge for newspapers from necessity, but 
it should not be your choice.”--Vol. i. p. 
445, 

Taylor replies :— 

“| am reviewing for Longman as well 
as you; but I find myself tempted to steal 
from my articles for Longman for the ¢ Iris,’ 
What is my literary conscience to do,—to 
use the same periods in both capacities ? that 
at least will be the determination of my in- 
dolence. I hate to re- “compose, although | 
cannot transcribe without insertion. I never 
seem to myself to have said enough about 
anything, and could always prate, prate, 
prate at twice the length upon a topic. And 
yet my theory of good writing is, to con- 
dense every thing into a nut-shell : grow 
and clip with rival rage, and produce a sort 
of yew-hedge, tangled with luxuriance and 
sheared into spruceness, ‘The desire of be- 
ing neat precludes ease, of being strong pre- 
cludes grace, of being armed at all points 
the being impervious at any. If it be more 
satisfactory to compress @ la Bacon, it is 
more taking to expand d la Burke; and | 
manage to combine the harshness of the one 
with the profusion of the other, omitting of 
course of both the far-darting sagacity and 
omnipresent research.” 

* Both Coleridge and Southey had laboured for 
this paper at the time when Canning sung :— 
“Couriers and Stars, Sedition’s Evening host! 


Thou Morning Chronicle and Morning Post!” 
&e. Ke. 
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Southey received the foregoing while for 
the first time visiting Coleridge at Keswick. 
The sight of the lake country, and the en- 
joyment of Coleridge’s talk, made him give 
up the Welsh scheme, and he settled, as all 
men know, for life on the shores of Der- 
wentwater. On coming back to Bristol he 
writes thus to Taylor :— 

j * February 14, 1803. 

‘My dear Friend,—I was thinking over 
the ‘ Iris,’ and whether or no I was not bound 
in conscience to the effort of a letter upon 
the subject, when yours arrived and turned 
the scale,—the matter so pleased me, and 
the manner so offended me. There,—the 
murder is out, and now I will say what for a 
long while I have thought,—that you have 
ruined your style by Germanisms, Latin- 
isms, and Greekisms, that you are sick of a 
surfeit of knowledge, that your learning 
breaks out like scabs and blotches upon a 
beautiful face. I am led by indolence and 
by good-nature always rather to feel dislike 
than to express it; and if another finds the 
same faults that have displeased me in your 
writings, | have always defended them more 
zealously than if they had been my own: 
but faults they are,—faults anywhere, and 
tenfold aggravated in a newspaper. How 
are plain Norfolk farmers—and such will 
read the lris—to understgnd words which 
they never heard before, and which are so 
foreign as not to be even in Johnson’s farra- 
go of a dictionary? I have read Cowper’s 
Odyssey and Trissino, to cure my poetry of 
its wheyishness ; let me prescribe the Vul- 
gar Errors of Sir Thomas Browne to you 
for a like remedy. You taught me to write 
English by what you said of Birger’s lan- 
guage and by what | felt from your transla- 
tions,—one of the eras in my intellectual 
history ; would that I could now in my 
turn impress you with the same conviction ! 
Crowd your ideas as you will, your images 
can never be too many; give them the 
stamp and autograph of William ‘Taylor, 
but let us have them in English—plain, per- 
spicuous English—such as mere English 
readers can understand. Ours is a noble 
language, a beautiful language. I can tole- 
rate a Germanism for family sake; but he 
who uses a Latin or a French phrase where 
a pure old English word does as well, ought 
to be hung, drawn and quartered for high 
treason against his moer-tongue. 

“Tam grieved that you never met Cole- 
ridge: all other men whom I have ever known 
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are mere children to him, and yet all is pal- 
sied by a total want of moral strength. He 
will leave nothing behind him to justify the 
opinion of his friends to the world; yet many 
of his scattered poems are such, th: it a man 
of feeling will see that the author was capable 
of executing the greatest works. 

‘‘ | begin to hunger and thirst after Borro- 
dale and Derwentwater. You undervalue 
lakes and mountains; they make me hap- 
pier and wiser and better, and enable me to 
think and feel with a quicker and healthier 
intellect. Cities are as poisonous to genius 
and virtue in their best sense, as to the flower 
of the valley or the oak of the forest. Men 
of talent may and will be gregarious, men of 
genius will not; handicraftmen work together, 
but discoveries must be the work of indi- 
viduals. Neither are men to be studied in 
cities, except indeed, as students walk the 
hospitals, you go to see all the modifications 
of disease.” 


Taylor replies :—— 
‘*Norwich, June 21st, 1803. 

‘“ Pear Friend,—I thank you for your 
abuse,—the more of it the better; were it 
more specific it would be still more in- 
structive; for do you know, I am so accus- 
tomed to myself, as often to ink that easy 
and natural in style which appears to another 
macaronic, affected, harsh, and unclear? 

‘‘T am busied now in theology,.and have 
actually drawn up for the Monthly Magazine 
a paper, “* Who wrote the W isdom of Solo- 
mon!” which has for its object to prove that 
Jesus Christ wrote it; partly from the inter- 
nal evidence of passages descriptive of him, 
partly from the external evidence of the ex- 
treme veneration in which the book was held 
by all the apostolic characters, I have en- 
deavoured to keep aloof from the question of 
miracles.” 

In Southey’s next letter we see that by 


June, 1803, the poet was fast throwing off| 


all sympathy with the Norwich heresies :— 
Bristol, 23d June, 1803. 

“ Dear William Taylor,—Your theology 
does nothing but misc hief; it serves only to 
thin the miserable ranks of Unitarianism. 
The regular troops of infidelity do little 
harm; and their trumpeters, such as Vol- 
taire and Paine, not much more. But it is 
such pioneers as Middleton, and you, and 
your German friends, that work unde ‘rground 
and sap the very citadel. That ‘ Monthly 
Magazine’ is read by all the Disse »nters,—I 
call it the Dissenters’ Obituary,—and here 
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are you eternally mining, mining, under the 
shallow faith of their half-learned, half-witted, 
half-paid, half-starved pastors. We must 
not give strong meats to weak stomachs. [ 
have qualms of conscience about it myself, 
There is poor Burnett gone stark foolish, 
because he has been made the friend of the 
wise,—diseased at once with a plethora of 
vanity and an inanition of knowledge; with 
all the disposition to destroy himself, only 
that he cannot muster up courage, and that 
[ suppose he will do at last, in the hope of 
being talked of as an instance of neglected 
genius. Oh, that proverb about the pearls 
and the swine has a great deal more in it 
than I once imagined! I, who am a be- 
liever, were I now at three-and-twenty, with 
the opinions that I hold at nine-and-twenty, 
would choose the church for my profession ; 
but then I have a deep and silent and _ poet- 
feeling connected with these things, which 
has grown with me and will grow. 

‘ Among the odd revolutions of the world 
you may reckon this, that my politics come 
nearer Mr. Windham’s than they do William 
Taylor’s. 

‘** God bless you! 

Mr. ‘Taylor thus responds :— 

“ My dear Friend,—I am ve ry glad you 
are a believer. I think you will desert your 
low Arian for pure Socinian ground. When 
you have read my paper about the ‘ Wis- 
dom,’ you will admit I must be right about 
the author. 

‘‘ You make me curious about your poli- 
tics. In what points do you agree with Mr. 
Windham? In any thing beside his nation- 
ality, his spirit, his desire of seeing a cour- 
ageous example of self-denying patriotism set 
by the higher classes of the people? The 
time is not come to be patriotic. ‘The best 
thing ministers can do is to patch up a peace 
through the mediation of Russia; and to = 
torpor, sluggishness, indifference, apathy i 
the people tend to predispose them, W + 
it is once clear that the third Punic war is 
come, energy must be put into power; 
whether that can be done without some 
popularization of the representation, may be 
questioned. I believe that we must take up 


R. 8.” 


all the jacobin opinions, keep our anti-jaco- 
bins, like Bajazets, in cages to show them 
about, and point at as samples of the con- 
tinental monsters we have to combat; and 
that we should so reverse the destiny of 
Carthage, and triumph with the usual for- 
tune of liberty.” 
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He continued the “Iris” for two years. 
When the original subscriptions expired, it 
died a natural death. He then once more 
devoted himself entirely to his reviews, and 
laboured for these with an industry which 
was no longer so purely voluntary as in 
former days. His father’s fortune depend- 
ed, to a considerable extent, on the good 
faith of American merchants, with whom he 
had had large transactions in the more ac- 
tive period of his life. They had put off 
from year to year the day of reckoning. 
The old man at last crossed the seas to bring 
the matter to a point. ‘The result was that 
he came home with nothing in his pocket. 
It was one of the many cases of private re- 
pudiation which preceded and prepared the 
way for the grand experiment of Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘The losses thus occasioned render- 
ed a stricter economy necessary in the house- 
hold of the Taylors; and William was de- 
termined that henceforth his pen should be 
wielded pro virili, to sustain the tottering 
fortunes of his family. 

As yet, however, no external appearances 
indicated to kindly or to envious neighbours 
that those fortunes were at all embarrassed ; 
and we shall give place to the picture which 
our biographer affords of: his friend’s usual 
course of life from this ume forth, during 
several years—in fact, throughout the fifth 
decade, which a high authority, rejoicing in 
his own vigour and prosperity, has lately 
pronounced to be “ the best:”— 

‘“* He rose early, and his studies usually 
engaged his undivided attention till noon, 
when it was his almost daily practice at ali 
seasons to bathe in the river, at a subscrip- 
tion bath-house constructed on the bank of 
the stream near its entrance into the city. 
After this he invariably exercised himself by 
walking, for which purpose he always select- 
eda road on the western side of Norwich, 
leading to the bridge over the Wensum at 
Hellesdon. . . . . . On this road he was 
, seen almost every day for many years, be- 
tween the hours of one and three. Profess- 
ing to be no admirer of natural scenery, and 
to take his chief delight in ‘ towering cities 
and the busy hum of men,’ he was once 
asked why he always made choice of so 
secluded and solitary a walk. The quaint 
reason which he assigned for his preference 
was, that on this road no fit of indolence 
could at any time shorten his allotted term 
of exercise, as there were no means of cross- 
ing the river at any nearer point, and he 


was therefore compelled to go round by the 
bridge, which was about three miles distant 
from his residence in Surrey Street. Indeed 
it must be owned that he never seemed to 
regard the objects around him, but pursued 
his course in deep mental abstraction, con- 
versing the while most animatedly with him- 
self. ‘There was something singular too in 
his appearance: his dress was a complete 
suit of brown, with silk stockings of the same 
colour. In this Quaker-like attire, with a 
full cambrie frill protruding from bis waist- 
coat, and armed with a most capacious um- 
brella in defiance of the storm, ‘ muttering 
his wayward fancies he would rove,’ and 
fixed the astonished gaze and curious atten- 
tion of the few passengers whom he met. 

‘From these rambles he always returned 
punctually at three o’clock, and devoted the 
remainder of the day to the pleasures of so- 
ciety. He rarely dined alone, either enter- 
taining a small company at his own table, 
or ‘sharing the feast’ at that of one of his 
friends. His conversational powers were 
now in their fullest vigour; the diffidence of 
youth was past, and the prolixity of age was 
not come on: no pedantic attempts at studied 
eloquence dimmed or deflected their bright- 
ness; their course was free and natural, 
their flow lively and sparkling, and the motes 
of fancy that fluttered in the beam threw a 
prismatic halo round the sober form on which 
learning directed the light to fall.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 60-63. 

He was still, it seems, a pretty regular 
attendant of several clubs and evening socie- 
ties. One, called “ the Conversation,” ad- 
mitted ladies; but the biographer seems to 
admit that this did not find the highest favour 
with him. Another, “the Foreign,” had 
been begun by a set of young men who wish- 
ed to cultivate the colloquial use of the con- 
tinental languages, and who were surprised 
as well as flattered when Taylor proposed 
to join them. He became their Magnus 
Apollo—entered into all their pursuits, to- 
pics, and merriments ; and seemed as young 
as the youngest when among them. The 
biographer extols this as a proof of his ex- 
treme good-nature; but though he was a 
truly good-natured man, we suspect some 
vanity may have mingled in the matter of 
the stripling club—perhaps also a little of 
the spirit of proselytism., 

To a letter in which he told Southey of 
the repudiation affairs and of his anxiety to 





achieve some literary work of more value 
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than his 
Keswick :— 

“With all my heart and soul do I wish 
that you would put forth your strength in 
some efficient way. All those articles in the 
Review will do little till some thirty or forty 
years after you and [| are both gone to visit 
our friends of the days before us, Then 
some political Peter Bayley will pick out all 
the golden threads with which you have em- 
broidered such worthless canv ass, to lace his 
own waistcoat. 

“1 see no Review but the Monthly, which 
is not worth seeing; no newspaper but the 
Whitehaven; no new books but the An- 
nuals-—a good name for such deciduous pro- 
ductions; no society but an old East Indian 
general, with whom I, once in a month or 
$0, play a rubber of whist. Am I the better 
or the worse for growing alone like a single 
oak? Growing be sure | am, striking my roots 
deeper, and spreading out wider branches. 
.... Lam historifying totis veribus [this| c 
was the History of Brazil.] Me judice, | 
am a good poet, but a better historian ; be- 
cause, though | read other poets and am 
humbled, [ read other historians with a very 
different feeling. They who have talents 
want industry or virtue; they who have in- 
dustry want talents. One writes like a 
French sensualist; another like a Scotch 
scoundrel, calculating how to make the most 
per sheet with the least expense of labour: 
one like a slave, another like a fool. Now 
I know myself to be free from these stami- 

nal defects, and feel that where the subject 
deserves it | write with a poet’s feeling, with- 
out the slightest affectation of style or orna- 
ment, going always straight forward to the 
meaning by the shortest road. My golden 
gule is to relate everything as briefly, as 
perspicuously, as rememberably as possible. 
[ begin, however, to feel my brain budding 
for poetry, having lain fallow since Novem- 
ber, and if [ could afford to do it, should 
willingly finish Kehama; but being, like 
Shakspeare’s apothecary, lean, and obliged 
to do what I do not like, my ways and 
means lead me another way, and I am pros- 
ing, not altogether against my will, and yet 
not with my will.” 

When Madoc was at last published, 
re-opened this correspondence, which had 
paused for some months. 

** Norwich, April 5, 1805. 

“My dear Friend,—Yesterday, at eleven 
o’clock, the waggoner brought me a copy of 


‘ Articles,” the poet replies from | 
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Madoc. I was going on foot to dine in the 
country, at Coltishall, but I could not pluck 
myself from the book, and staid at home the 
whole day. I did get my dinner just after 
the death of the Snake-God, but I returned 
to my book soon, and finished it early in the 
evening. It is one of the great intellectual 
luxuries of my life, which I shall always se- 
member, so to have spent yesterday. [am 
satisfied with Madoc: | expected much, and 
am not disappointed. I put the Iliad and the 
Jerusalem Delivered above Madoc; the Phar- 
salia and the Lusiad below Madoc: it ap- 
proaches closely in rank and character and 
quality to the Odyssey, and is to sit in the 
peers with the Auneid, the Paradise Lost, 
and the Messiah, with a newer but not less 
well-earned patent of nobility... . . The 
manners are hardly mired enough: almost 
everybody is a real hero, with very fine 
feelings, notions, and sentiments; and this, 
whether he is a white or a red man, an edu- 

cated bard or a runaway savage. ‘here are 
some painters, (Barry is one,) who, having ac- 
customed themselves while students at Rome 
to copy the antique statues frequently, are 
continually introducing into modern English 
figures the features and attitudes of the Apol- 
lo or the Laocoon; &c. Is there not in your 
ethic drawing a mannerism of this sort!—~a 
perpetual tendency to copy a favourite ideal 
perfection, of which the absence of selfish- 
ness and warm sensibility constitute the con- 
tour and colouring?” 





** Keswick, April 9, 1805. 

“My dear Friend,—There is that moral 
mannerism which you have detected: Tha- 
laba is a male Joan of Arc; and Mr. Bar- 
bauld thought Joan of Arc was modelled 
upon the Socinian Christ. He was mistaken. 
Early admiration, almost adoration, of Leoni- 
das, early principles of stoicism derived from 
the habitual study of Epictetus, and the 
French Revolution at its height when I was 


just eighteen,—by these my mind was 
moulded. But are not the characters in. 


Madoc those which the circumstances would 
form? ....In classing Madoc in Wales 
with the historical plays of Shakspeare, you 
bestow the highest praise, and what I feel to 
be the most appropriate. It has the histori- 
cal verisimilitude, and the dramatic truth. 
The other part, which is sui generis, you 
over and underrate. It is below Milton and 
Homer—infinitely below both, for both are 
unapproachably above my strength of wing; 
it is below Tasso in splendour and in struc- 
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ture of fable, above him in originality, and | 
equal in feeling even to Spenser. With the} 
others I will not admit comparison. Virgil, 
and Camoens are language-masters of the! 
first order—nothing more; and the ‘ Messiah’ 
—pardon me if | say, that of what you ad- 
mire in that poem, at least nine-tenths ap- 
pear to me bubble, and bladder, and tympany 
—just what I should produce for a mock 
heroic, and could produce with facility: 
there is one uniform substitution of bulk for 
sublimity. 

“The language is, I hope, pure English 
undefiled, always straight-forward to the 
point; the style certainly my own, as much 
as is the bee’s honey, for I read too little 
English poetry to catch the manner of any 
predecessor ; it savours more of chronicles 
and romances, Spanish as well as English. 
| now think the second part wants similes in 
all its land-battles ; and, if | continue to think 
so, will pour in learning enough, and bedeck 
it with diamonds from Golconda and gold 
from Ophir, with topazes from Brazil and 
amber from Scandinavia, the furs and 
feathers of the wild Indian, and the woven 
hair of the voluptuous Orientalist. You see 
I] have recovered my state of desertion, and 
think at least as well of my poem and my- 
self as anybody else is likely to do.” 

Yes, truly —Mr. Southey made a run to 
Scotland in the winter of 1805-6, and we 
may pick a sentence or two from his letters, 
touching the Society of Edinburgh, and his 
first impressions of the author of the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel :— 

“The Scotch society disappointed me, as 
it needs must do a man who loves conversa- 
tion instead of discussion. Of the three 
faculties of the mind, they seem exclusively 
to value judgment. ‘They have nothing to 
teach, and a great deal more to learn than | 
should choose to be at the trouble of in- 
structing them in.” 

“‘] passed three days with Walter Scott, 
an amusing and highly-estimable man. You 
see the whole extent of his powers in the 
‘Minstrel’s Lay,’ of which your opinion 
seems to accord with mine—a very amusing 
poem; it excites a novel-like interest, but 
you discover nothing on after-perusal. Scott 
bears a great part in the Edinburgh Review, 
but does not review well.” 

The Edinburgh Review (in which Scott 
never bore a part of much consequence) was 
all along gall and wormwood at Keswick. 





When Taylor’s version of ‘Nathan the 
32* 
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Wise” was published by itself (1806,) it was 
criticised, it seems, by Mr. Jeffrey, and 
Southey writes to Taylor in a strain of fu- 
rious indignation on the said Article. The 
mention of ‘Taylor’s name, which though not 
on the title-page was not. nor had ever been 
meant to be a secret, sceined to Southey an 
absolute crime. ‘Taylor, who no doubt per- 
ceived that his friend’s ire had been kindled 
by things nearer home than Nathan the 
Prosy, makes answer,—‘I agree with Jef- 
frey in most things about Nathan, and am 
well satisfied with his reviewal.” 

Next to the correspondence with the poet 
of Keswick, the most striking in the book is 
a short.series of letters between Taylor and 
the late Dr. Robert Gooch—a physician se- 
cond to none of his age either in learning or 
the practical skill of his profession, or in 
elegance of general accomplishments, or in 
kindness and generosity of spirit. Gooch, 
born in Taylor’s neighbourhood, completed 
his education at Edinburgh in the com- 
panionship of the younger Southey, and then 
established himself at Croydon, where he 
speedily earned such success and distinction 
as paved the way for a splendid, but too 
short, career in the metropolis. 

We must hazard one parting specimen of 
Taylor’s criticism of Southey’s writings. 
After a long, dull story about gout, and lum- 
bago, and whitlows, and suppurations, his 
pen warms in his fingers, and he turns to 
* Roderick the Last of the Goths :”— 

‘| now believe I shall never make a book. 
I have, however, in the preceding page given 
you a specimen of what I conceive to be the 
greatest fault of yours—detaining the atten- 
tion on little things, when the reader is im- 
patient for the proper business of the work. 
There is a good deal of prosing in the poem; 
it does not weigh on the wrist so often® 
Madoc, but oftener than Joan of Are or 
Thalaba, or Kehama. Poets should live in 
cities ; the leisure of the country spoils them. 
That bucolic contemplation of nature, which 
spends its ennui in watching for hours the 
eyelet-holes of a rill’s eddies, is very well 
for a goatherd, and may grace an eclogue ; 
but where fates of empires are at stake, the 
attention should not be invited to settle on 
any phenomena not stimulant enough to ar- 
rest the attention of a busy man. ‘The en- 
gineer, who is sent to reconnoitre, is not to 
lose his time in zoologizing, entomologizing, 
botanizing, and picturesquizing, as Pelayo 
does on his way to Covadonga. I can at 
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most concede to Homer that he may get his 
dinner, Your heroes never travel in seven- 
league boots, but rather a la Humboldt. 
Wordsworth carries further than you the 


narratory manner, and the magnification of 


trifles, but you Wordsworthize too often. 
Another fault of the poem is its incessant 
religiosity. All the personages meet at 
prayers; all the heroes are monks in ar- 
mour; all the speeches are pulpit exhorta- 
tions ; all the favourites are reconciled to the 
church, and die with the comfort of absolu- 
tion, as if, not the deliverance of Spain, but 
the salvation of the court, constituted the ac- 
tion of the epopea. And in this religiosity 
there is more of methodism and less of idola- 


try than marked the Spanish catholicism of 


that era. ‘Thirdly, there are too many wo- 
men in the poem, and none of them very at- 
taching, except perhaps Gaudiosa; the do- 
mestic affections occupy in consequence a 
preposterous space. Out ofa truly respecta- 
ble puritanism you dislike to contemplate 
woman in the point of view in which she 
chiefly interests man. You rather carve 
a Vestal than a Venus, and in consequence 
your women want attraction ; you take or 
mistake purity for beauty. Heroes are never 
very eminent for the domestic affections. 
While at home they have a superfluous fond- 
ness for their wives during the age of beauty ; 
in abseace they console themselves with 
substitutes; and in later. life, if they retain 
their vigour, they despotize over the old 
woman; if they become infirm, they seek 
the friendship of their nurse. But all this 
is very excursive. [ should have been glad 
if your topic had involved the marvellous, 


and had employed the hostile mythologies of 


the Catholics and Moslems. Attributing to 
you still greater scenic than dramatic force, 
andl a more unrivalled power of picturesque 
than of ethic delineation, the more your 
opera is a piece ad spectacle, the better ; 
your machinery and illumination is always 
magically dazzling and brilliant.” 

The perfect freedom of these communica- 
tions is, we apprehend, without any parallel 
in the history of men of letters; and the gen- 
tleness and candour with which Southey re- 
ceived his friend’s analysis is most amiably 
unique throughout. His character was truly 
a loveable as well as a venerable one: yet 
it would be idle to dissemble that these 
memorials disclose many very strange weak- 
nesses and inconsistencies in this best of re- 
His self-laudations are too often 


cent men. 
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such as one would not wonder at in a dandy 
novelist. Strange truly it is to compare the 
charitable spirit in which he tolerated the 
most flagrant heresies in a friend, with the 
monastic bitterness of his remarks and re- 
flections concerning real or imagined errors 
in the conduct or opinions of any person, 
out of his own set, by whom he conceived 
the slightest liberty to have been taken with 
him in his literary capacity. Behold the 
dangers of living too much in a narrow cir- 
cle, however virtuous, however refined, how- 
ever accomplished. 

If we look to what Taylor did, unques- 
tionably few are they who can be entitled 
to call him idle; but he was considered as 
eminently so by all who wefe qualified to 
compare what he did with what he might 
have done—by Sayers especially, by South- 
ey, and by himself. He knew himself well, 
and indicates with a charming frankness, 
half playful half sad, in one letter to the 
laureate, that same weakness which made 
him so fond of predominating in provincial 
coteries and juvenile clubs. ‘ ‘The truth is,” 
he says, “I have a childish and singular de- 
light in seeing myself in print.” This is 
part of his complaint over the non-arrival of 
a Review, which included one of his articles 
on the prose of Milton. Brief and pregnant 
confession!—No wonder that Southey by 
and bye gives over his urgencies for the un- 
dertaking of a magnum opus. There re- 
mained for the poet such ejaculations as the 
following :— 

“Time is stealing on us. The grey hairs 
begin to thicken on my head—more years 
have passed over yours; and it gives me a 
feeling, which if not exactly the heartache, 
is something akin to it, when | think what 
literary fortunes will hereafter be made on 
your spoils,—thoughts and illustrations pil- 
laged, and systems extracted, while the 
bibliographer who may chance to discover 
the real author, and come forward to vindi- 
cate his claim, must be content with a place 
in some magazine or compilation of anec- 
dotes for an article with William Taylor for 
its heading.” 

And for Taylor such echoes as this :— 

** At one time the mezerions of poetry 
stretch their purple fingers; at another, the 
hedge-row hawthorns of politics, limiting 
rights and wounding trespassers; at another, 
the high-darting, regularly-knotted, elastic, 
plastic bamboos of metaphysics; at another, 
the dark-wreathed simbul which strangles 
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the cedar of superstition. Oh that, instead 
of this morbid versatility, I could persevere 
in some quiet incessant historic task!”—Vol. 
li. p. 288. 

[t is deeply interesting to compare the 
details of Southey’s own daily life as a man 
of letters, which occur in this correspond- 
ence, with the foregoing and other similar 
confessions of ‘Taylor. We have seen how 
the miscellanist of Norwich divided his day 
-—how he relaxed in his evening. Southey 
says in 1807, and we know he might have 
said the same thing during thirty subsequent 
years,— 

‘‘T cannot do one thing at a time: so sure 
as I attempt it, my health suffers. The 
business of the day haunts me in the night; 
and though a sound sleeper otherwise, my 
dreams partake so much of it as to harass 
and disturb me. | must always therefore 
have one train of thoughts for the morning, 
another for the evening, and a book not re- 
lating to either for half an hour after supper ; 
and thus neutralising one set of associations 
by another, and having (God be thanked !) 
a heart at ease, I contrive to keep in order 
a set of nerves as much disposed to be out 
of order as any man’s can be.” 

We believe that, from the same dread of 
over-excitement in the composition of poetry, 
which made Johnson give over rhyme alto- 
gether, Mr. Southey allotted to that species 
of work the first hours of his morning— 
never meddling with verse after breakfast: 
history, or some grave treatise (most com- 
monly, in later times, in the shape of an 
article for the * Quarterly,”) occupied him 
during the best part of the forenoon. He 
worked in the large and beautiful room 
which contained his valuable library, until 
that overflowed into adjoining closets, and 
even passages; and he sat there at his 
desk, surrounded by his own family and the 
other relations who had found a home under 
his roof, undisturbed by their feminine occu- 
pations, well and worthily helped now and 
then by some of them in his own, till it was 
time for a short walk on the hill or a row 
on the lake; after which came the simple 
meal, a mirthful hour or two of the ‘easy 
chair, and social talk; and then, with 


“ The cup that cheers, but not inebriates,” 


the resumption for what he calls half an 
hour, but in reality a much longer space, of 
some lighter employment, in which he could 
proceed without much consultation of autho- 





rities. Alas! even with all this carefulness 
of arrangement and subdivision, carried out 
amidst such prevailing innocence of heart 
and habits, the demand made on the essen- 
tially poetical structure of nerve and brain 
was far too great: it could not be persisted 
in with impunity. Nay, in truth, his varia- 
tion of tasks might have seemed as if he was 
in search of the over-excitement which he 
dreaded. ‘There was a false and fatal sti- 
mulus in what he adopted as the substitute 
for repose. What a dreary twilight came 
after that bright day of rare genius and 
almost unparalleled diligence, we all know 
too well. But Mr. Taylor, though he exer- 
cised the higher faculties with which he was 
endowed for comparatively a small part of 
his day, and on tasks comparatively trivial, 
paid, much earlier in life, the penalty of his 
habitual indulgence in the conviviality of his 
hospitable and club-abounding Norwich. We 
have already heard of gout and others of 
the same *‘ painful family” which generous 
bachelors with whitening heads and darken- 
ing cheeks are so apt to be well endowed 
withal. By the age of fifty, his biographer 
says, his friends observed with regret that 
but a few glasses of wine sufficed to pro- 
duce an extraordinary flow of spirits. His 
delicate hints are quite enough to convey 
the impression that from that time Taylor 
continued to break down. His literary per- 
formances indicated more and more the fall- 
ing off of pith and fire; and year after year 
they were fewer, and of less consequence in 
every respect—though as age advanced, his 
pecuniary circumstances deteriorated; and 
his pen, if he had exercised it even as ener- 
getically as he did when he thought himself 
a rich man, might have enabled him, and 
those dearest to him, to escape troubles and 
vexations that give a very melancholy co- 
louring to several of these chapters. 

The repudiation losses were followed by 
several years of struggling between. dimin- 
ished means and reluctance to confess the 
fact by visible curtailment of expenditure ; 
till the remaining fortune sustained another 
heavy blow by the failure of some canal- 
share speculations. After these new mishaps 
it was hopeless to keep hidden what had 
probably long been guessed in a shrewd 
mercantile community. A total change in 
the style of living was necessary—and Wil- 
liam ‘Taylor’s pride made him suggest to his 
parents a removal from Norwich to some 
sequestered village retreat, where he was to 
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have no society but theirs, and practise in} old blind mother had no arm but his to lead 
his own person the abstinence which is no|and support her to her accustomed meeting- 
doubt easier than temperance in many cases, | house, and a more aflectionately dutiful son 
but hardly so to the inveterate diner-out of a/than hers, notwithstanding a momentary 
place where dinners were at three o’clock, | madness of aberration, there never was upon 
and the established order of goings on for | this earth. 
the rest of the evening such as may be| In February, 1812 (about a year after his 
inferred from many passages in this book, | ‘‘unhallowed” temptation,) there is some 
among others an imitation of the Persicos talk of his enlisting among the Edinburgh 
odi by Dr, Sayers, composed in honour and! Reviewers.* Southey’s opinion is :—* Your 
glory of one favourite Norwich club, “ The) political opinions square sufliciently with the 
Chips of Comfort :”— | Edinburghers: your heresies would be inad- 
| missible ‘there, for their esoteric atheism is 
| perfectly orthodox in its professions.” 
And care not if they ne’er meet more, Taking no notice of what did not concern 
Are brought together; _ ; | himself, Mr. Taylor in his reply says:— 
Cramm’d close as mackerel in their places, | “ Whence you infer my esoteric ‘atheism, 
They eat with Chesterfieldian graces, 
Drink healths, and talk with sapient faces I know not; it is an incorrect definition of 
About the weather, my opinion. Probably you had read in 
| Herbert Marsh that pantheism i is but another 
With half a dozen of his friends, — for atheism ; but Herbert Marsh blun- 
And while the curling smoke ascends dered. There are three forms of panthe- 
In volumes sable, ‘ism:—(1.) The pantheism of Spinoza, who 
Mirth and good-humour round him sees, maintains that the whole is God, that the 
Chats, lolling backward at his ease, whole is matter, that the whole is not collec- 
eee ee See A ees, tively intelligent. This is a form of atheism 
Upon the table.” : th 5 xt 8% gi 
(2.) The pantheism of Berkeley, who main- 
While the family were hunting about for| tains that the whole is God, that the whole 
a rural retirement, a third blow reached|is spirit, that the whole is collectively intel- 
them—the bankruptcy of a London stock-|ligent. This is not a form of atheism. (3.) 
broker who had neglected to invest in the! The pantheism of Philo, who maintains that 
proper manner, if at all, some thousands} the whole is God, that the whole consists of 
entrusted to his care: and William Taylor’s| matter and spirit, that the whole is collec- 
manhood was overset. It is grievous to find| tively intelligent. ‘This is not a form of 
him confessing that he seriously contempla- atheism. Now it is this Philonie pantheism 
ted “seeking refuge in a voluntary grave;”| that | embrace, believing myself therein to 
and, though his purpose was arrested, and| coincide exactly with Jesus Christ in meta- 
he by and bye expresses thankfulness in physical opinion concerning Deity.”—Vol.ii. 
having escaped ‘a rash and unhallowed act,” | pp. 873, 874, 
no reader of his works can suppose that by| In the last page of his “ Survey of Ger- 
the epithet ‘ unhallowed,” he alluded to any- | man Poetry,” the very last page, we believe, 
thing else than the forgetfulness of filial|that he ever prepared for the press, Mr. 
piety which its perpetration would in his|Taylor takes leave of the favourite studies 
case have manifested. The biographer very |of his youth, his manhood, and his age, in 
naturally hastens over this sad part of the| the following words :— 
story. ‘The parents were old when these | _ 
calamities overtook them—the father para-| * The « Monthly Review,” for which Taylor la- 
lytic, and the mother blind. But William! boured most assiduously, was then, and during 
Taylor’s nerves too had been unmanned by about fifty years, conducted by R..Griffiths, on 


"hom some American university conferred the 
his long course of free living, and his free- | “ ay ; oy 
5 oe O° _ degree of Doctor of Laws. He was first a watch- 


“ Dinners of form I vote a bore, 
Where folks who never met before, 


Thrice blest who at an inn unbends 


thinking had ended in a settled blindness of maker, then a bookseller, published Cleland’s infa- 
dreamy indifference. His biographer speaks | mous novel, and dictated of course that laudatory 


of him as having always “ adhered” to the 
Unitarian system: but he can mean no more 
than that he never formally renounced his 
hereditary connection with the ‘ Octagon.” 


His filial piety kept him to that—his “dear 





article thereupon, in his Review, which is justly 
ranked among the curiosities of literature. He was 
“a steady attendant at the Presbyterian meeting- 
house,” and often remonstrated with Taylor for 
over-frankness of “ anti-supernaturalism.” (Tay- 


lor, in Monthly Mag., 1811, vol. ii. p. 566.) 
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«The general tendency of the German 
schvol is to teach French opinions in English 
forms. ‘They have indeed religious poets, 
such as Klopstock, Stolberg, and Korner: 
but, with the single exception of Klopstock, 
the religious writers owe what they retain 
of popularity to their love of liberty, not to 
their love of Christ. Voss, Schiller, Kotze- 
bue, are deists; Lessing, Wieland, Goethe, 
pantheists; but these shades of dissimilarity 
have not prevented their becoming the na- 
tional favourites. Through their instrumen- 
tality, a very liberal and tolerant philosophy 
has deeply penetrated into the German mind; 
so that their poetry is in unison with the 
learned literature which surrounds it. Gra- 
dually it is overflowing into the Slavonian 
nations, and will found in new languages 
and climates those latest inferences of a 
corrupt but instructed refinement, which are 
likely to rebuild the morality of the ancients 
on the ruins of Christian puritanism, Ger- 
man poetry is written for men, not, like 
English poetry, for women, and their repre- 
sentatives the priests. ‘The effeminacy of 
the English school of taste may favour do- 
mestic propriety; but it does not tend to form 
a nation of heroes. ‘The Germans have 
indeed uttered no works so obscene as Vol- 
taire’s Pucelle, or so profane as Parney’s 
Guerre des Dieux; but even the more cau- 
tious writings of Wieland and Goethe cannot 
be E nglished without Mr. Sotheby’s dismem- 
bering the Oberon, and Lord F. Gower the 
Faustus. Be this an evil or a good, it is still 
a characteristic fact... . 

** Born in Valhalla, refined and christian- 
ized in the age of chivalry, the German 
muse has finally thrown herself into the 
arms of philosophy, in this, obeying the 
spirit of the times and the tide of event. In 
like manner many cathedrals of the country, 
which were built for the worship of Woden, 
Thor, and Frey, then consecrated under Ca- 
tholic conquerors to the Christian Trinity, 
have been suffered at last to give shelter to 
a calm and comprehensive anti- -supernatural- 
ism.” —Survey, vol. iii. pp. 453, 454. 

Friends of various classes and persuasions 
rallied round William Taylor as soon as his 
situation was made known, The Southeys 
were ready with most generous offers; a 
wealthy kinsman, Mr, Dyson of Diss, placed 
a good country-house at his disposal, and 
urged him to accept as a donation a sum of 
money which had already been set apart for 
him as a legacy. A comparative stranger, 











a young gentleman of whose name we never 
heard before, addresses to him this letter :— 


** London, May 22, 1811. 

“My dear and honoured Sir,—I heard 
last Sunday, for the first time, that you were 
about to remove your family from Norwich. 
The increased expense of living there was 
the cause assigned. I will make no apology 
for what | am going to propose. Your dis- 
cernment and my own habitual openness 
render any nice development of my feelings 
unnecessary. You will guess them, I con- 
template the value of an accustomed home 
to your blind mother. I consider her sweet 
and venerable character; and that she is the 
nearest, I believe the dearest, relation you 
have. Notwithstanding the bad times, my 
annual income exceeds my expenditure by 
a least a hundred pounds. « [ do not choose 
to acquire habits of greater expense, and [| 
have every reason to expect a gradual in- 
crease of revenue. Will this sum enable 
you to remain comfortably at Norwich! If 
it will, pray take it annually during your 
mother’s life—at least while I am single (I 
am not even in love yet) and while my 
means remain as good as they are. Every 
year’s delay I should think is worth gaining 
on your mother’s account. ‘The evil can 
but come at last, and will be no greater, per- 
haps even less, hereafter than now. Ido 
not well see how in justice to your mother 
you can refuse this offer, which, after abun- 
dant deliberation, I make in the most hearty 
manner. In the common course of things 
nobody shall know any thing about it, ex- 
cept my gentle sister Harriet, the confidante 
of all my projects, and who entirely approves 
f this. I shal! be very sorry if any obsta- 
cle arises from the want of that circuity with 
which these matters are commonly proposed, 
and if am wrong in deeming the direct way 

most honourable to both of us. 
‘‘ Respectfully and affectionately yours, 

“ Eirron Hamonp.” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 357-359. 





But Taylor could not submit to incur 
obligations so serious; nor indeed, when his 
affairs were accurately examined, did it turn 
out that he required assistance of that nature. 
It proved sufficient that the family should 
part with their large house and handsome 
establishment, removing into a humbler ten- 
ement in their native town, and thenceforth 
abstaining from that hospitality of habits 
which at any rate could have no longer been 
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suitable for Taylor’s infirm parents. He 
himself gradually recovered his spirits, and 
resumed very much of his old modes of life. 
In the mornings he read, scribbled, and, like 
Voss’s pastor of Griinau, * whiff’d and again 
whiff’d; ’and in the evenings he had admi- 
rers about him, who seem to have divided 
among them the care of keeping his cellar 
well stocked—the heretic preferred burgundy 
to claret. 

He collected latterly, besides his papers 
on German poetry, a series of brief essays 
on English synonyms, which had in their 
progress excited very general attention, and 
which in their ultimate shape raised his 
reputation far higher than it had ever be- 
fore stood. The obvious faults of the work 
are the fancifulness of much in it, and its 
utter incompleteness; but it has many minor 
blots, which were unintelligible till we had 


read these Memoirs. We now understand | 


his derivation of enough, from nog, or nog- 
gin, a drinking vessel, “ the. primary notion 


being an after-dinner feeling.” (Why did| 


he not deduce Heaven from Havannah 1) 
We now wonder less, as knowing how 
ignorant dissenters are of things the most | 
familiar to all others, when we see Taylor 
gravely writing that “the Archbishop of 


Canterbury is the Primate, but the Bishop | 


| 


of London is the Metropolitan of England.’ 
sut we have not room for dwelling on rigs 
trifles. The little volume was reviewed i 





TAYLOR, OF NORWICH. 


The * Synonyms Discriminated,” and the 
friendship of Southey, will prove his lasting 
monument 

* During the latter years of William Tay- 
lor’s life, Robert Southe *y was one day dining 
at his table; it was the last time that they 
ever met: afler dinner the host made many 
attempts to engage his guest in some theolo- 
gical argument, which the latter parried for 
some time very good-humouredly, and at 
last put an end to them by exclaiming— 
‘ Taylor, come and see me at Keswick. We 
will ascend Skiddaw, where I shall have you 
nearer heaven, and we will mes discuss such 
questions as these. >*__Vol. i. p. 317. 

‘“* When Mr, Dyson Seaniianledii to Mr. 
Southey the intelligence of William Taylor’s 
death, he received an answer, in which the 
following passage speaks forcibly:—‘ I was 
not aware of my old friend’s illness, or I 
should certainly have written to him, to ex- 
press that unabated regard which I have felt 
for him eight and thirty years, and that hope 
which I shall ever feel, that we may meet in 
a higher and happier state of existence. I 
have known very few who equalled him in 
talents—none who had a kinder heart; and 
there never lived a more dutiful son or a 
| sincerer friend.’ ”—Vol. i. p. 4. 








— 


THE PRESS IN HANOVER. 
The minister of the interior of Hanover, 


this Journal thirteen years ago; and we are| has published an ordinance imposing upon 
glad to learn that a new editiogs now in the| the owners of circulating libraries and lite- 
press, is to exhibit many corrections and| rary circles an obligation to send their books 


additions from Mr. Taylor’s MSS. It is to| 
be hoped he had done enough to make it| 
supplant in the market the audacious com. 
pilation of Mr. George Crabb.* If ever we 
have such a dictionary as the English lan- | 
guage deserves, its author will be found to 
have owed much to the fragments of William 
Taylor. 

Mr. Robberds hurries over the closing 
years of his friend: but intimates that by 
September, 1833, he was fully sensible of 
the decay of his own mental powers—and 
seems to rejoice in adding that he lingered 
on till his death, in March, 1836, Anno| 
/Etat. 71, “ undarkened by regrets for the 
past, or apprehensions for the fature.” He 
was buried beside his parents “ in the ceme- 
tery of the Octagon Chapel at Norwich.” 


*See Quart. Rev., vol. xxxv. p. 403.—Article on 
“ English Synonyms by Taylor and Crabb.” 


to be censured anew, whether they had been 

_already authorised or not by the authorities. 
| The journals received in those establishments 
| are likewise to undergo the censorship ; and 

hereafter no person who does not enjoy gen- 
‘eral confidence, is to be allowed to — a 
| circulating library or a literary ert 
| Hanover. [What the “ literary circle”’ is, 
we do not know. . Lit. Gazette.]| 





a 

NEW MODE OF PUBLISHING! 

| Authors need no longer complain of their 
works being still-born, and never getting into 

| circulation. They have only to follow the 

| example of one of the Missionary Tract So- 

cieties,—cork them in bottles, and commit 

them to the sea, to be distributed along shore! 

Our old-fashioned publishers were not bottle- 


conjurers enough to devise such a plan as 
this.— Ibid. 
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From the London Charivari. 


THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. 


Continued from page 183. 


OF THE KING (OR QUEEN) AND HIS (OR HER) TITLE. 


‘THE supreme or executive power is vested 
by our laws in a single person—though that 
single person very often happens to be a 
married one. Whether this person be mas- 
culine or feminine is of no consequence, and 
indeed Hale thought the sovereign ought al- 
ways to be neuter. 

In discussing the royal rights, we shall 
look at the sovereign under six distinct 
views, which is levelling royalty with the 
Cosmorama in Regent-street, where “ six 
views” are constantly being exhibited. Our 
first view will be a glance at the title of the 
sovereign; 2dly, we shall take a squint at 
his (or her) royal family; 3dly, we shall 
apply our quizzing glass to his (or, her) 
councils; 4thly, we shall put on our specta- 
cles to look into his (or her) duties; 5thly, 
we shall indulge in a peep at his (or her) 
prerogative; and, 6thly, we shall take out 
our gold mounted opera-glass to look into 
his (or her) revenue. 

First, of the Title. It is of the highest 
importance to avoid those unseemly scram- 
bles for the crown, which, while forming 





capital subjects for dramatic representation— 
vide Richard the Third—would be a great 
interruption to the business of every-day life, 
if they were at the present time liable to 
happen. ‘The grand fundamental maxim, on 
the right of succession to the throne, must 
be taken to be this, that the crown is heredi- 
tary in all cases, except those in which it 
isn’t. 

In the infancy of a state, the chief magis- 
trate is generally elective, and when Old 
England gets into her second childhood, but 
not till then, we may look for an elective 
monarchy in this country. At present, we 
cannot form any conception of such a state 
of things. We cannot fancy Victoria can- 
vassing the people, and having a central 
committee constantly sitting at the Crown 
and Anchor to promote her election. This 
may do very well in America, though it did 
not answer in ancient Rome, nor in modern 
Poland, in which last place, by the bye, it 
was natural to suppose that the candidate 
who got to thettop of the Poll, should be 
placed at the head of the Poles—a pun which 
the learned Bracton might, with good rea- 
son, have boasted of. 

2dly, As to the particular mode of inhe- 
ritance. ‘The English crown descends in a 
line, but history tells us that this line is 
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sometimes a very crooked one. Males are 
preferred to females, a constitutional maxim 
which may be traced to Lindley Murray, 
who declares in his grammar that “the mas- 
culine is worthier than the feminine,” but 
the females don’t all take an equal share, as 
in common inheritance, for had this been the 
case, the English crown would have dwin- 
dled, in the time of Mary and Elizabeth, to 
a couple of half crowns, which would have 
much detracted from its dignity. ‘The con- 
stitution is always very jealous of letting the 
crown get into the hands of an uncle—pro- 
bably from the value of the jewels, for when 
jewels get into an uncle’s hand it is difficult 
indeed to get them out again. It is a maxim 
that ‘the king never dies;” but this is a 
quibble, like that which asserts that ‘ to- 
morrow never comes,” for if kings never 
died, William the Conqueror would be now 
residing at Buckingham Palace, and grant- 
ing occasional interviews to Sir R. Peel or 
the Duke of Wellington. ‘The fact is, that 
when one king is cut off, another, like the 
head of a hydra, springs up to replace him, 
and the well known burst of enthusiasm on 
the part of our present sovereign, who is 
said to have flourished her night-cap, ex- 
claiming “ Hurrah—hurrah--I’m Queen of 
England,” was in conformity with the con- 
stitutional maxim alluded to. 

We shall now proceed to trace the crown 
from Egbert, who found himself one fine 
morning a sort of seven in one, uniting in 
his own person all the kingdoms of the Hep- 
tarchy. In the course of two hundred years 
we find the crown on the head of Edmund 
Tronsides, from whom it was claimed by Ca- 
nute, who took a composition of 10s. in the 
pound, or in other words accepted half, but 
on the death of Ironsides, who deserved the 
second title of Leadenhead, clutched the 
whole of it. Edward the Confessor, who we 
have already seen never confessed anything, 
then got hold of the crown, which of right 
belonged to Edward, surnamed the Outlaw, 
who was probably keeping out of the way 
to avoid process. On the death of the Con- 
fessor, Harold the Second usurped the throne, 
from which he was pitched neck and crop 
by William the Norman, who pretended to 
have got a grant of it from the Confessor, 
who may probably have raked up some old 
cognovit given by Edward, which would 
after all account for his having the title of 
Confessor—a cognovit being, as the legal 
student will hereafter be told, a confession 





of a debt and a judgment. William the Con- 
queror having defeated Harold, at Hastings, 
left that delightful watering-place for Lon- 
don, and having tried on the crown it was 
found such a capital fit, that it was firmly 
fixed upon his head, and descended to his 
children. 

It would be useless to trace the crown 
through its various vicissitudes—now. being 
let out to fit the capacious head of the son 
of John of Gaunt, who “tried it on” success- 
fully as Henry the Fourth, and now taken 
in to suit the delicate forehead of Elizabeth. 

The crown was at length laid aside for a 
time, in consequence of Charles the First 
being deprived of a head to wear it upon. 
James the Second subsequently ascended the 
throne, but soon “cut,” and failing to “come 
again,” he was declared, if we may be al- 
lowed a parliamentary parallel, to have ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds. It is not at 
all improbable that the people acted with the 
utmost delicacy in reference to the abscond- 
ing of James, and probably inserted in the 
papers of the day something like the follow- 
ing advertisement :—** If James the Second 
does not call at the Houses of Parliament on 
or before Saturday next, the crown, and 
other property which he has left behind him, 
will be immediately disposed of.” 

His Majesty continuing to play at hide- 
and-seek, a treaty was entered into with the 
Prince and Princess of Orange, which is 
called “the glorious revolution of 1688,” 
which was effected without even so much 
as a row in the streets, or the police being 
called in to preserve order. 

The remainder of the crown was settled 
on the heirs of the Princess Sophia, the 
Electress of Hanover; but what this remain- 
der was, when some one else had got it all, 
we leave our arithmetically-disposed readers 
to calculate. 

After the death of Anne, George the First 
was honoured by that uneasiness in the head 
which is, according to Shakspeare, the natu- 
ral consequence of wearing a crown, which 
has now descended—we hope without sub- 


jecting her to any headach at all—on her 


Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 
The succession to the throne was formerly 
unconditional, but now it is limited to such 
of the heirs of the Princess Sophia as are 
Protestants ; and some over-zealous persons 
have feared that her Majesty may imbibe 
Catholic notions by visiting Catholic nations 
—a fear in which, we are bound to say, we 
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do not participate. The Queen is, we know, | 
devoted to the interests of the mass, but not 
to the mass performed in Catholic churches. 
Such is the constitutional doctrine of the 
descent of the crown, for which every good 
Englishman should be ready to draw his 
sword, or, supposing him to be without a 
sword, to brandish his walking-stick. 





OF THE KING’s (OR QUEEN’S) ROYAL FAMILY. 

The Queen is either Queen Regent, ()ueen | 
Consort, or Queen Dowager. The Queen | 
‘egent has all the powers of a king, and, in 
relation to her husband, is the highest pos- 
sible illustration of the old adage that ‘the 
gray mare is the better horse.” ‘The Queen | 
Consort is like other married women, but is 
separate and distinct from the king, though | 
the Queen’s Consort—vide Albert—is never 
allowed to be separate from the leading | 
strings of the sovereign. Another privilege | 
of a Queen Consort is that of paying no toll, | 
and it would seem that Prince Albert might | 
enjoy the luxury of bolting over W aterloo- 
bridge without satisfying the pike, and in- 
dulve in other freaks of a Rebeccaite com- 
plexion. The Queen Consort is also entitled 
to some money called (Queen-gold, which is 
one mark out of every ten that any person 
will voluntarily give to the king, her hus- 
band, What may be the value of this revenue 
can be ascertained by calculating, lst, What 
isa mark? and, Qdly, Who is fool enough 
in these days to saab a voluntary offer of 
ten marks to the king?) When the total of | 
this is ascertained, ten per cent. of the amount 
will comprise the value of the Queen-gold 
alluded to. 

In Domesday-book we find that out of rents | 
due to the crown, there used to be reserved | 
some money to buy wool for her Majesty’s | 
use, and oil for her Majesty’s lamps, from 
which it would seem that the queens were 
famous for wool-gathering by candle-light. 
There are traces of this payment in the pipe- 
roll of Henry the First, from which it would 
appear that when the king was called upon to 
pay it, he used ‘to put that in his pipe and 
smoke it.” Henry the Second seems to have 
understood how to collect this tax, for it is 
mentioned in the ancient dialogue of the Ex- 
chequer, written by Gervase of Tilbury; but 
whether Gervase took his name from a T'l- 
bury, or whether, being called Tilbury, his 
gig was nominated after him, we have no dis- 
tinct evidence, Queen-gold afterwards fell 
into disuse, because there was no queen to 
Votume V.—33 
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look after it; but Anne, the consort of James 


| the First, tried it on, though it was, according 


to Spelman, Nullum ire, or “ No go,” and 
accordingly she abandoned her claim to it. 
Another privilege of the Queen Consort is 
her right to a whale taken on the Strand, 
but there has been no whale in our days 
nearer to the Strand than Charing-Cross, 
where the skeleton of a whale was exhibited. 
| There being no Queen Consort to claim the 
bone of the whale, the whale was not boned 
on behalf of royalty. The reason of this 
old claim is said to have been that the Queen 
Consort required whalebone for her ward- 


| robe, and for that of her visitors, but Coke 


hints, that these visitors, if they wanted an 


‘entire whale, must have intended to make a 


very long stay with the Queen, or so much 
‘bone could not have been required. 
In the present day the Queen is entitled to 


| the Prince of W ales, but it is not likely there 


will be any bones about it, for no one would 
dispute her Majesty’s prerogative with regard 
to the entire possession of the heir apparent. 

It is treason to compass or imagine the 
death of the Queen Consort; but as we never 
yet saw a pair of compasses with which the 
death ofa Queen Consort could be compassed, 
the statute—which is 25th of Edward the 
Third—is never acted on. A Queen Dow- 
ager enjoys various privileges, among the 
most valuable of which is 100, 0001. per 
annum. Any one marrying a Queen Dow- 
ager without special license from the King, 
is liable to forfeit his goods ; but semble that 
Dunn, the Irish barrister, who set his gossa- 
mer at Miss Burdett Coutts, would have not 
been deterred from a match he had set his 
heart upon, even though it cost him his 
liberty. A Queen Dowager does not lose 
her title if she marries a private gentleman; 
for when Catharine, the widow of Henry the 
Fifth, married Owen ap Meredith ap Thea- 
dore—who was a mere man about town— 
she was not called Mrs. Ap Meredith ap 
Theodore—but she retained the name of 
Queen of England. 

The Prince of Wales and the Princess 
Royal are peculiarly regarded by the laws, 
and so is the Prince of Wales’s wife; but as 
Coke would say— This is counting ye 
chickens before hatching them.” The heir 
apparent is Duke of Cornwall as soon as he 
is born, because there are certain revenues 
which it is thought advisable to clutch at the 
earliest moment possible. 

The rest of the royal family may be con- 
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sidered in various lights; but as there is a 
probability that the royal couple, like the 
Bank of England, will be continually “ add- 
ing to the rest,” we shall postpone our re- 
marks to a future period. 

The only privilege enjoyed by the junior 


branches is, a seat at the side of the cloth of 


estate in the Parliament chamber; though 
we do not see how the cloth of estate can be 
more desirable than the horse-hair cushion 
of comfort. By the statute of Henry the 
Eighth, it was high treason to contract a 
marriage with the King’s reputed children; 
but by the new act, the nuptial state may be 


entered into under certain restrictions; but if 


the conditions are not complied with, any one 
being present at the marriage incurs the 
penalties of a premunire, which is « [mport- 
ant to the marrowbones and cleavers,” no 
less than to the friends of the happy—but 


treasonable couple! 


OF THE COUNCILS BELONGING TO THE KING (OR QUEEN.) 
In order to assist the Sovereign, there are 
councils to advise him; and, though it is 


said there is wisdom in a multiplicity of 


counsellors, there is more often folly in those 
by whom the monarch is guided. 

First comes the Parliament, which we 
have already treated of; that is to say, given 
our readers a treat on that interesting subject. 

Secondly come the Peers, who are by 
birth entitled to counsel and defend the king; 
but some of them get him into a scrape by 
their advice, and then leave him to get out 
of it as he can—which is the case when a 
ministry proposes something unpopular, and 
leaves the king alone in his glory, by resign- 
ing when the measure cannot be carried. 

‘The advice of the peers being found, from 
experience, not worth having, the practice of 
asking it fell into disuse, until it was revived 
in 1640 by Charles the First, who must 
have lost his head, figuratively speaking, 
when he wanted the advice of the peers—as 
he did substantially lose his head after the 
said advice was given to him. 

Any particular peer may demand an au- 
dience of the king; but some peers, who are 
not over-particular, demand audiences about 
nothing at all—as though Lord Brougham 
were to ask a personal interview with her 
Majesty to discuss his (Lord Brougham’s) 
own individual merits. 

Another portion of the king’s council com- 
prises the judges; but it does not seem that 
the sovereign has any power to ask their 





|opinion about any thing; and, considering 


that if he did ask opinions of all the fifteen 
upon one point, he would scarcely find two 
alike, his inability to consult them is no great 
loss to him, 

Then there is the Privy Council, the num- 
ber of which is indefinite, consisting of per- 
sons chosen by the king; but it is conve- 
niently managed that the opinion of most of 
them is never asked—which is a great pro- 
tection to the country. 

The qualifications of a privy-councillor 
consist in his ability to take an oath; butno 


| other qualification, either mental or other- 


wise, 1s requisite, as may be seen by the 
names of some of those who, at the present 
moment, belong to the privy council. 

The duties of a privy-councillor are gene- 
rally “to keep and do all that a counsellor 
ought.” Most of them fulfil this condition 
by keeping all they get, and doing any body 
they can, with a zeal that is truly astonishing. 

The privy-council seems to have no ori- 
ginal jurisdiction in any thing but matters of 
lunacy or idiocy, which, it is said, properly 
belong to them. If any person claims an 
island, the Privy Council has jurisdiction: 
from which it seems that if the tenant of the 
Eel-pie Island were to be ejected for rent in 
arrear, it would be a matter for the Privy 
Council, instead of the broker. 

By a late act, there has been created a 
tribunal, called ** The Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council,” which adds another 
court of appeal to those already in existence, 
and thus supplies an opportunity for more 
law to those who in the inferior courts have 
not had enough of it. 

The chief privilege of privy-councillors is 
the security given them against attempts 
upon their lives, which renders it felony to 
“imagine” the death of any one of them. 
The reader will see the danger of allowing 
the imagination to wander to the possibility 
of a privy-councillor popping from the hooks, 
or applying the foot with any degree of force 
to the bucket. ‘This statute was made upon 
Sieur Guiscard attempting to stab Mr. Har- 
ley; but as this popular comedian is at 
present a member of the Drury-lane Com- 
pany, it is evident that the Sieur Guiscard 
did not succeed in his murderous effort. ‘The 
Privy Council may be dissolved at any time 
by the Sovereign, and in this respect it re- 
sembles a Seidlitz powder, which can be dis- 
solved at a moment’s notice. 

The importance of the Privy Council has 
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been getting, for many years, small by de- 
grees ‘and beautifully less, The only won- 
der is that, looking at some of the names, 
any importance at all is attached to it. 


OF THE KING’S (OR QUEEN’S) REVENUE. 

The Royal revenue is either ordinary or 
extraordinary ; but what is ordinary for a 
sovereign, would be quite extraordinary for 
any other individual. It has subsisted time 
out of mind; and indeed the times must have 
been out of their mind, or mad, when they 
fixed the revenue at the enormous rate it 
was formerly fixed at. 

The first item in the ordinary revenue 
consists of the temporalities of all bishoprics 
whenever a see becomes vacant; but these 
are now merely nominal: for there are 
always so many arms ready to thrust them- 
selves into a pair of lawn sleeves the mo- 
ment they are empty, that the Sovereign has 
no chance of making anything by a see con- 
tinuing unoccupied. William Rufus had a 
knack of keeping the sees empty a long time, 
and not only pocketing the temporalities to 
a pretty tune, but refusing to give them up 
to the new bishop without a considerable 
sum, which he generally managed to get; 
for few prelates were long contented with 
enjoying only the capacious sleeves, and the 
pasteboard mitre. 

Secondly, The King is entitled to what 
the law calls a corody, namely, to send one 
of his chaplains to be maintained by the 
bishop, until the bishop promotes him to a 
benefice. This plan of quartering hungry 
curates upon well-fed prelates has now fallen 
into disuse. It certainly partook more of 
the military than the civil law, and was found- 
ed on the old practice of billeting soldiers 
upon publicans, 

Thirdly, The King is entitled to the tithes 
of places that are extra-parochial ; but, since 
tithes have been commuted, this branch of 
the royal revenue might be deposited in the 
royal eye, without any detriment to the royal 
eyesight, 

The fourth branch comprises the First 
Fruits, which are not, as some have sup- 
posed, the earliest crop of gooseberries in 
the parish, but the first year’s profits of the 
living; so that the parson would be compel- 
led to live upon his wits during the first 
twelve months, or run into debt for that 
period to all the tradespeople. ‘These First 
Fruits, amounting annually to a great deal 
more than a plum, were originally gathered 





for the use of the Pope; but Henry the 
Eighth, having thrown off the papal power, 
thought proper to bag the papal perquisites, 
and took possession of the First Fruits as a 
part of the royal revenue. 

Queen Anne, however, to whom First 
Fruits, like unripe gooseberries, occasioned 
many a qualm, determined to give them up 
to augment the poorer livings, and the First 
Fruits have been preserved under the name 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

The fifth branch consists of the rents and 
profits of the Crown Lands, including Re- 
gent-street and other sylvan retreats, which 
come under the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests. What there 
is woody about Regent-street, except the 
pavement, it is difficult to say; and the con- 
nexion with a forest is still more dubious, 
except that it was a branch of the royal re- 
venue. 

Formerly the sovereign had the right of 
pre-emption, or buying up provisions, to the 
preference of others, without the consent of 
the owner; that is to say, he might have 
stopped the strawberry-women, as they walk- 
ed into town, and bought every pottle of 
hautboys on his own terms; or he might 
have insisted on intercepting those wagon- 
loads of cabbages, which pour into Covent- 
Garden Market, and have had them all put 
in at the very lowest figure for the use of 
the royal household. ‘This privilege of pre- 
emption was, however, resigned at the Res- 
toration, by Charles the Second, who agreed 
to take it out in beer, or, in other words, re- 
ceive a duty of fifteen pence a barrel on all 
the heavy wet sold in the kingdom. 

The seventh branch consisted of a charge 
for licenses to seil wine; but as this was 
liable to evasion, by sloe juice being sold 
instead, the revenue was abolished, and 
compromise of 70001, a year was taken by 
the Crown instead of It. 

The eighth branch consists of fines for 
violation of the forest laws, which have for 
many years past amounted exactly to the 
same sum, which may be quoted in round 
numbers at O/. Os. Od. 

The ninth branch consists of the profits 
arising from proceedings in Courts of Jus- 
tice; but as there is more plague than profit 
in all legal proceedings, the royal revenue 
may here be quoted at about the same as 
Pennsylvanian bonds, or shares in the bridge 
of Waterloo. 

The tenth branch comprises whale and 
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sturgeon, which belong of right to the king, 


THE 


when thrown ashore or caught near the 
coast; but the cunning fish Seldom give 


royalty a chance of netting anything in this 
manner, 

The king is, evidently, entitled to all legal | 
wrecks; and “ this,” says Sir Peter Laurie, | 
‘is perhaps the reason why the king is called | 
Rex, or Wrecks, in all legal documents.” 
When the Thunder was wrecked by the| 
reckless conduct of the crew of the Light-| 
ning, it does not appear that the sovereign | 
claimed the former 


As she lay, 
All the day, 
In the bay of Lambeth-ho! 


Twelfthly, the sovereign is entitled to all 
the gold mines in his dominions. As the | 
Prince of Wales is a minor, perhaps he will | 
be able to direct his royal parents to the 
mines alluded to. 

Thirteenthly, the king is entitled to trea- 
sure-trove ; that is to say, he may appro- 
priate all the silver spoons, purses, bank- 
watches, pocket handkerchiefs, and 
other valuables left lying in the streets with- | 
out any one to pick them up or own them. 
If a man throws his property into the sea or | 
on to the earth, he is supposed to have aban- 
doned it, and the sovereign may claim it; 
so that ifa gentleman, coming from a dinner- 
party, thessve a handful of halfpence amongst | 
a crowd, it seems that the sovereign might | 
beat off the mob and pick up the copper. 

Fourteenthly may be classed waifs, or 
property thrown down by a thief in the act 
of flight; so that if a pickpocket takes a 
handkerchief, and the king should happen to 
witness the act, he may cut after the thief 
in the hope of picking up a waif, by the 
article being thrown down, or dropped by 
the delinquent. 

Fifieenthly are estrays, or animals found | 
wandering about w ithout an owner; ; and, con- 
sidering how many donkies are in this erratic | 
state, itis a wonder that this branch of the | 
royal revenue is not more productive, It | 
would, however, be converting the Court “7 
Buckingham Palace into a Green- Yard, 
this source of income were to be looked as 
by the sovereign; and hence it is that cab- 
men can leave their horses on the rank, with- 
out fear of the animals being treated 
estrays, and walked off to the palace for the 
benefit of royalty. 

The Sixteenth branch consists of confis- | 
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cated goods, including deodands, or things 
forfeited on account of their having caused 
death by accident. If a wheel runs over a 
man and kills him, the wheel belongs to the 
king; and if an ox tosses up an individual 
so high that he never comes down again 
| (aliv e,) the king may enjoy the horns as a 
part of his revenue. 

The Seventeenth branch arises from es- 
cheats, or lands for which there are no heirs ; 
but these lands are so scarce that there are 
no grounds for the supposition that the royal 
revenue derives any advantage from them. 

The Eighteenth branch of the king’s re- 
venue consists in the custody of idiots, or the 
right of appropriating the lands of a purus 
idiota, or right down fool—a class so numer- 
ous, that it was thought the property of the 
barons would gradually get into the hands 
of the sovereign ; and, therefore, on petition, 
the estate of a non compos may be commit- 


ted to the care of some one, for the benefit of 


the heir, for ** the lords were naturally fear- 
ful,” says Fleta, or Fleeter, who is not quite 
so slow acoach as some of the jurists— 
“the lords were naturally fearful that the 
Crown should make idiots of them all, and 
bone their property.” 

It seems then, that out of eighteen sources 
of income, there is really nothing worth 
speaking of, to be got; and consequently, it 
is usual for the House ‘of Commons to Vote 
a Supply first, and then think about the Ways 
and Means of raising it. q 

We now come to the extraordinary 
branches of the revenue, and shall begin 
with the land tax, which is a substitute for 
hydages, scutages, talliages, and other out- 
landish pretexts for getting hold of money. 

In ancient times every knight was bound 
to attend the king in battle for forty days in 
a year; but as it would be very inconve- 
nient for a man like Sir Peter Laurie to give 


| his personal assistance in the wars, the mat- 
ter came to be compromised for a sum of 


money called a scutage—and afterwards a 
hydage, probably in allusion to the hyding 
—or hiding—from which the compromise 
| preserved the parties paying it. 

Afterwards came the practice of subsidies, 
which consisted of money taken from the 
Commons, under the guise of their having 
granted it. ‘These subsidies have now sub- 
sided into a land-tax. 

Next comes the malt tax, which is thought 
to be a proper penalty on the very uncourtly 
practice of biting the initials into pewter pots; 
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and the customs form a part of the revenue, 
including butlerage, or the right of taking 
two tons of wine from every ship—a process 
which, considering the quantity of vessels 
that carry no wine at all, savours so much 
of getting blood out ofa stone, that we are not 
surprised at the practice being abandoned. 

The excise we need hardly allude to, for 
every one knows, by personal experience, 
the nature of it—there being scarcely a single 
article of consumption, that is not partly con- 
sumed by the excise duty. 

The post office, the stamps, and the duty 


on hackney carriages, are also branches of 


the revenue—so that the badge on the om- 
nibus conductor’s breast, is like so much 
money taken from his very heart—a remark 
that will also apply to the cab-driver. 

The Assessed-taxes come next, and em- 
brace the duty on windows; which con- 
stitutes a terrible look-out for those who 
have to pay it. ‘These taxes also comprise 
the impost on horses and dogs—which are 
said by Buffon to be the natural companions 
of man; but it is hard that man should have 
to pay so dearly for their company. 

The tax on hair-powder used to fall heavily 
on the briefless barristers, but they have 
rushed recklessly into horsehair, and run 
their heads into a species of composition wig, 
which combines the lightness of wire with 
the durability of cat-gut. Armorial bearings 
are also liable to a duty; and it is therefore 
not safe to seal a letter with anything but 


the top of a thimble, lest, by adopting a more | 
usurped the throne, used to jump into a cab 


elegant contrivance, the tax-gatherer should 
pounce down upon you for what he may 
call a crest; though it is in fact nothing but 
a chance device on a second-hand wafer- 
stamp. 

There is also a duty on pensions, perhaps 
to make up for the absence of duty on the 
part of those to whom the pensions are pay- 
able. The first purpose to which the reve- 
nue is devoted is the interest of the national 
debt, which commenced in 1693, just five 
years after the glorious revolution of 1688, 
and was probably one of the glorious results 
of it. The national debt has increased several 
millions, in spite of the efforts of certain com- 
missioners for reducing it. These gentlemen 
now and then announce the fact of their 
having rubbed off a few pounds at one end, 
while, somehow or other, a few thousands 
have been rubbed on at the other. If, till 
the debt is paid off, the commission is to be 
continued, it may be fairly pronounced im- 
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mortal. The only method of getting rid of 
it would be for the sovereign to file a peti- 
tion at the Insolvent Court in the name of 
the nation, and solemnly take the benefit of 
the act, in the presence of all the fund- 
holders. 

The whole of the revenues already des- 
cribed were given up by George III. to the 
public, in lieu of an allowance which was 
called the civil list—from the extreme civi- 
lity on the side both of the king and the peo- 
ple. Some complaints have been occasion- 
ally made of the large amount of this civil 
list; but when all things are considered— 
the state-coach, the drawing-rooms, the le- 
vees, the palace dinners, and last, but not 
least, the royal progresses, we do not see 
how her Majesty can “ do it” for less money 
than is paid to her. 

It will have been seen, from our view of 
the royal prerogative and revenue, that the 
sovereignty is tolerably well hedged in with 
restrictions, and has, after all, very few op- 
portunities of rendering itself obnoxious, 

The army is at its beck and call, but the 
Commons must vote the money for support- 
ing it; and an army without pay would be 
little better than a steam-engine without 
steam, or the keeper of Burlington Arcade 
without his brass-bound bludgeon. It is 
true the sovereign has the run of the treasury, 
but there is seldom any money in hand, for 
it is always spent first and raised afterwards. 
It is not now as it was in the days of 
the Johns and Richards, who, directly they 


and rush to the Horse-Guards, ‘“ to secure,” 
as Hume tells us, “‘ the crown and treasure.” 
These days of royal roguery are gone, and 
we may now veuerate the crown and respect 
the sovereign, without feeling called upon to 
address to Englishmen those emphatic words, 
“Take care of your pockets.” 
OF SUBORDINATE MAGISTRATES, 

We have hitherto considered only the 
Chief Magistrate, but we now come down to 
the subordinates ; and when we say that we 
shall begin with the Sheriff, the drop from 
the throne to the shrieval office-stoo! appears 
indeed terrible. 


First, of the Sheriffs. The Sheriff is an 


officer of very great antiquity, his name 
being derived from two Saxon words, which 
we don’t print, because if we did, we could 
not read them ourselves, and we think the 
reader would find himself in the same pre- 
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dicament. In Latin, he is called Vice- 
Comes, or Deputy of the Earl—though lite- 
rally it means Viscount ; but Viscount “Moon, 
or Viscount Rogers, satild sound so absurd 
that the term Vice-Comes is no longer ap- 
plied to a sheriff. The Larls formerly did 
the duties themselves ; but, finding that there 
was now and then a man to be hanged, the 
Earls turned the matter over to the sheriffs, 
who afterwards relinquished the task to Jack 
Ketch, the Sheriffs only reserving the right to 
to introduce their friends to illustrious crim- 
inals. 

The Judges now choose the Sheriffs; but 
in the time of Henry VL., the king having 
tried to make a sheriff, was told he could not 
by Sir John Prisot and Sir John Fortescue, 
who de slivered—probably in a duett like the 
following—the opinion of all the judges :— 

Sir John Prisot. 
Oh, no. You must not mention it. 
Sir John Fortescue. 
Your majesty has err’d. 
Sir John Prisot. 
A sheriif you can never make, 
Sir John Fostescue. 
You can’t, upon my word. 
Both together. 
From book to book we’ve search’d all day, 
And have perused a set 
Of old reports—but cannot find 
A King-made sheriff yet. 

Notwithstanding this judicial distich, the 
King occasionally amused himself by making 
a sheriff, and even to the present time what 
are called pocket-sherifis are now and then 
manufactured by the hands of Royalty. The 
Sheriff, like the sunflower, lasts only a year, 
though he partakes occasionally of the holly- 
hock, which may be cut down one year and 
spring up the next, for a sheriff that has 
blessomed once may again flower with 
shrievalty. 

The Sheriff is like a telescope, a pencil- 
case, or a trombone, including two or three 
official divisions in one, and requires draw- 
ing out before he can be fully appreciated ; 
for he is a judge, a keeper of the peace, and 
a bailiff. 

His judicial capacity is often a good deal 
like judicial incapacity. It was formerly 
limited to forty shillings, which was about 
as much as it was worth; but it has since 
been extended to twenty pounds, by virtue 
of a writ of trial. 

As the keeper of the King’s peace, the 
Sheriff is, for the time being, the first man 
in the county ; that is to say, he is expected 
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'to be the first to rush on at a row, when 


there is a probability that the only advantage 
in being the first man in the county will be 
the privilege of being the first to get his head 
broken. He is bound to pursue and take all 
traitors: so that if Sheriff Moon should hap- 
pen to see a traitor standing at the corner of 
Threadneedle-street, he (Moon) would be 
bound, as Sheriff, to bolt after him. He may 
also summon the posse comitatus, or, in 
other words, call upon the tag-rag to assist 
him in capturing or pursuing a felon. ‘The 
Sheriff, however, cannot try criminal of- 
fences ; ** For,” says the facetious Fortescue, 
‘it would be too much of a good thing that 
the Sheriff should try a man first, and hang 
him afterwards; for of course, having to 
hang him, he has a direct interest in finding 
him guilty.” 

The Sheriff is also bound to execute all 
writs; and for this purpose he has officers 
called bailiffs, who frequently undergo mar- 
tyrdom at the spout of the pump, and pass 


‘through other ordeals in their endeavours to 


catch that particular bird which their writ 
indicates, ‘*’The Under-sheriff,” says Dal- 
ton, “is derived from the old Saxon word 
Under, signifying beneath, and Shriff or 
Shreff, which means the Sheriff.” 

After the Under-sheriff and the Bailiff, 
comes the Gaoler, ‘‘an officer,” says Coke, 
‘‘who is the have ye to the bailiff’s catch 
ye; for he keeps fast or has in custody the 
bird that the bailiff has caught; and as there 
is no catch ye no have ye, so the gaoler, who 
doth have the gaol bird, would be useless 
without the bailiff who doth catch him.” 

We now come to the Coroner, whose of- 
fice is very ancient; and indeed the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench is ex of- 


jficio the chief coroner in the kingdom, so 


that it really—semble that Lord Denman 
might insist on sitting upon any body when- 
ever he happened to feel an inquisitorial fit 
come over him. ‘The Coroner is elected by 
the freeholders; and formerly none but a 
discreet Knight could be chosen. In these 
days, however, a discreet Knight is not often 
to be found, and the office of Coroner is con- 
sequently given to mere Esquires, in whom 
discretion is not looked for. If any person 
dies suddenly, the Coroner must sit on the 
body, where the death happens; but, if a 
man is drowned by falling into the sea, it 
does not appear that the Coroner is bound to 
dive after the body and sit uponit. Another 


branch of his office is to sit upon wrecks— 
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which can only be done when the top of the 
mast is sufficiently out of the water to enable 
the Coroner to sit in safety. He is also to 
inquire about treasure trove—which gives 
him jurisdiction over mudlarks, who seek for 
coals at low-water, and bone-grubbers, who 
rummage in dustholes, 

We now come to Justices of the Peace, 
who are a very miscellaneous set, beginning 
with no less a person than the Sovereign, 
and finishing with the Solons who adorn the 
various benches of the Magistrates. ‘The 
duty of a Justice of the Peace is, to suppress 
riots and aflrays, and to hear and determine 
felonies—but if a justice sees an affray, he is 
often too much afraid to rush in and put an 
end to it. 

After the Justice comes the Constable—a 
genus of which there are two species—the 
High and the Petty. The Petty Constable 
is as old as Alfred, but how cld Alfred might 
have been, we are unable to say with cer- 
tainty. ‘Che Constable is armed with very 
great powers; and there is one at the Bur- 
lington Arcade who is armed with an in- 
strument of slaughter, but, happily for the na- 
tion, he never uses it. Nevertheless, when 
the constable has nothing better to do, he 
may be seen breathing on the brass nob, and 
rubbing it up with his pocket handkerchief. 

The Surveyors of the Highways form the 
next branch of subordinate magistrates ; and 
their duty formerly was to call the inhabi- 
tants of the parish together, and order them 
to bring materials for repairing the roads. 
If this were now the case, the Dukes of 
Cambridge and Devonshire would be obliged 
to contribute a few blocks of wood to pave 
Piccadilly. ‘To avoid this sort of inconve- 
nience, a paving rate has been imposed ; 
though there is no doubt that any inhabitant 
might claim the provisions of the statute of 
Henry the Eighth, and insist on mending 
his own ways, instead of paying a rate for 
doing so. 

Lastly, we will consider the Overseers of 
the Poor, who sometimes literally over-see 
or over-look the cases of distress requiring 
assistance. The poor law of Elizabeth has 
been superseded by a much poorer law of 
William the Fourth, the one great principle 
of which is to afford the luxury of divorce to 
persons in needy circumstances. It also dis- 
countenances relief to the able-bodied, a point 
which is effected by disabling, as far as pos- 
sible, anybody whocomes into the workhouse, 
The Poor Law is administered by three Com- 
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missioners, who spend their time in diluting 
gruel and writing reports—trying experi- 
ments how little will suffice to prevent a re- 
peal of the union between the soul and the 
body. 


OF THE PEOPLE, WHETHER ALIENS, DENIZENS, OR 


NATIVES. 

Having treated of the Sovereign, we now 
come down to the small change, or in other 
words, we turn from her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty the Queen, to his Most Miscellaneous 
Majesty the people. 

The people are divided into aliens and na- 
tural born, though the latter are not neces- 
sarily born naturals, Natural born subjects 
are such as are born within the ligeance, or 
allegiance of the Sovereign—but aliens are 
such as are born out of it. 

Allegiance is the tie which binds the sub- 
ject to the Sovereign, and the form is derived 
from the Goths; who, under the feudal sys- 
tem, held their possessions under some lord, 
to whom they were vassals. ‘The only re- 
mains of this system are to be met with at 
the Gothic Cottages in the Regent’s Park, 
the tenants of which swear fealty every quar- 
ter to the lord or his house-agent. Former- 
ly there was mutual trust between the tenant 
of the soil and the owner, but this trust has 
been much broken in upon, by the modern 
practice of ‘‘ shooting the moon,” which hath 
destroyed that sylvan state of simple confi- 
dence which formerly existed. 

The vassal was formerly expected to de- 
fend the lord against his enemies; so that if 
the landlord of a house got into a street row, 
his vassals or lodgers were expected to take 
part init. ‘This was called fideditas or fealty, 
the tenant taking an oath to protect the lord 
of the soil; but this is now commuted into 
an undertaking to pay the taxes, including 
a police rate, which secures the lord and the 
vassal also from violence. The oath of alle- 
giance to the Sovereign is still taken by at- 
torneys and barristers, on being admitted to 
practise; but in consequence of their num- 
ber, it has been arranged as a solo and cho- 
rus for the officer of the Court, and an un- 
limited number of voices, which chime in to- 
gether, expressing their horror of the Pope— 
without knowing who the old gentleman is 
—and declaring that it is not lawful to mur- 
der foreign princes in the public street—as 
if any one in these days ever thought of as- 
sassinating continental royalty in Regent- 
street, or any of the leading thoroughfares, 
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It seems, however, that all subjects owe 
allegiance to the Sovereign, whether they 
have taken the oath or not; and it is very 
probable that the ideas of most people would 
be much the same on the slaughter of foreign 
princes, without going through the ceremony 
of swearing the awful affidavit alluded to. 

Every person born within the English do- 
minions owes allegiance to the Sovereign 
from the moment of birth, being at once un- 
der the protection or particular patronage of 
royalty. The immense quantity of allegi- 
ance payable from persons of large families 
may therefore be conceived; and it must be 
held as a constitutional doctrine, that twins 
cause a double accession of loyalty. Local 
allegiance is something of the nature of port- 
able gas, for it is moveable, and only light- 
ed up in the bosoms of aliens during their 
residence in this country, after which it may 
be turned off, or otherwise extinguished. 

It seems that allegiance is as much due to 
the usurper as to the rightful Sovereign, and 
must be paid to whomsoever is on the throne 
for the time being. If, therefore, a lunatic 
should get into the throne-room in the Palace, 
and, sitting on the throne, proclaim himself 
king, it would seem that the royal house- 
maid would owe temporary allegiance to 
the madman, until a policeman should regu- 
larly dethrone him, and walk the usurper off 
to the nearest—that is to say, a much more 
humble—station. 

Allegiance is due to the person, and not 
to the dignity alone; for, in the time of Ed- 
ward the Third, the Spencers were banished 
for refusing allegiance to the person of the 
King, and offe ‘ring it to his crown, which was 
something like the notion of bowing to Ges- 
ler’s hat, ‘which, through Sheridan Knowles’s 
‘William Tell,” every one is acquainted 
with. The sad tale of these Spencers led to 
the introduction of spencers with no tail at 
all, several centuries afterwards. 

Natural born subjects have rights that no- 
thing but their own misbehaviour can for- 
feit; such as the right of buying lands, if 
they have got the money to pay for them. 

This glorious privilege may be enjoyed by 
the meanest subject, under the circumstances 
last alluded to. 

An alien may purchase lands; but if he 
does, the Sovereign is entitled to them. Nev- 
ertheless, an alien may hire a_ house to live 
in, though the King of the Belgians, when 
he first came'to London as an alien, occu- 
pied only lodgings, being those on the se- 
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cond floor of Hagger’s oil and pickle shop in 
Oxford-street. The Prince, who is now the 
Lord of the Belgians and their soil, was then 
the vassal of Hagger, to whom he did week- 
ly homage to the tune of thirty shillings. 

An alien may trade freely; so that Ver- 
rey dispenses dinners in strict conformity 
with the provisions of our glorious Consti- 
tution. 

Children born out of England, whose fa- 
ther or grandfather, by the “father’s side, is 
in allegiance to the English Sovereign, are 

natural born subjects ; and therefore the sum- 
mer visiters to Boulogne are in no danger of 
producing a crop of young aliens,—a result 
which would deprive the Sovereign of many 
subjects, and not only the Sovereign, but 
the Emerald, the Sir William Wallace, 
the Grand Turk, and the Waterwitch, of 
a great number of passengers. 

‘The children of aliens, when born in Eng- 
land, are considered as natural born, and 
Pagliano’s Hotel contributes annually a large 
stock of subjects to the British monarchy. 

A denizen is an alien, who, by the Royal 
prerogative, is made a natural—being, in 
fact, an animal something like a mule, which, 
being between the horse and the ass, gene- 
rally partakes mostly of the latter. The 
denizen is indeed almost, not quite, a na- 
tural, 

Naturalization can only be achieved by 
Act of Parliament; but even when naturaliz- 
ed, neither an alien nor a denizen can be a 
member of Parliament,—a dignity that na- 
turals only are thought worthy of. 

There have been one or two attempts to 
introduce an Act for the general naturaliza- 
tion of all foreigners; but the nearest ap- 
proach to it is the statute naturalizing cer- 
tain persons who have served two years in 
the army or navy, and some who have been 
three years fishing for whales ; which really 
exhibits such a strong turn for natural his- 
tory, that naturalization is the smallest com- 
pliment which can be paid to it. 

So much for “ the People,” who have al- 
ways got a number of ‘ People’s Friends” 
ready to serve them in all sorts of ways; but 
serving them out is the most usual course 
that is taken 

ee 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The French press, in 1843, brought forth 6,176 
works in all the languages, dead and living ; 1,879 
engravings and lithographic prints; 147 maps, 
plans, and charts; and 316 pieces of music —Evz- 
aminer. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
THE BREMER WAR.—CHEAP REPRINTS. 


Wuen translator meets translator, then 
comes the tug of literature, and popularity 
and profit. ‘The Bremer war which has 
arisen out of the above publications is a fear- 
ful one; and yet, with al! the natural dread of 
interfering in a quarrel, we are bound in our 
critical position to take some notice of this 
affray. To Mary Howitt the British public 
is much indebted for bringing it acquainted 
with the clever and characteristic writings of 
Frederika Bremer. But for her sagacity in 
discovering their merits, and talent in ren- 
dering them into a pleasant and accurate 
English dress, these works, like many con- 
tinental productions of great interest and 
talent, might have spent thei ‘ir confined lustre 
amid the northern lights of their native Swe- 
den. As is usually the case, however, no 


just and liberal trade. 





sooner was the field indicated, and some of} s 
the harvest reaped, than in rushed imitators 
and rivals, anxious to have also a cut at the 
corn, if not with a regular scythe or sickle, 
at any rate with a sharpened iron hoop or a 
long bowie knife. And hence the conflict, 
into the particulars of which the preface to 
the New Sketches and Strife and Peace 
enters at large, showing us that there is, be- 
tween the translators and publishers, Strife 
enough and no Peace. It opens thus :— 

“In presenting the present volumes of my 
series of Miss Bremer’s works, circumstances 
compel me to some explanation, not only on 
my own account, but for the interests of 
translated literature. An individual has pro- 
ceeded not only to thrust himself into the | 
very midst of my series, but has made an| 
impudent attempt to injure my edition, as if| 
I were publishing it in too costly a style. 
It is a fact which testifies most strikingly to 
the honourable feeling, both of the press and 
amongst the publishers generally, that to my 
knowledge not only many of the most re- 
spectable journals have refused to yield to 
the pressing entreaties tet to them to sanc- 
tion and introduce these dishonourable in- 
terlopers, but publishers who are importers 
of American works have declined to sell 
these cheap American pennyworths when 
sent to them. ‘There has yet been found 
but one man out of the vast mass of English 
publishers who has been mean enough to 
thrust himself into the series which I had in- 
troduced at my own risk, so much to the 








satisfaction of the public; and what is more, 


there has not been found a single literary 
person, either in this country or America, 
who would put his or her name to another 
translation.” 
The question whether having begun such 
a series as this confers a prescriptive right 
to do the whole, is one that we could not 
peremptorily decide in favour of any claim- 
ant; but looking fairly at the circumstances 
of this case, we must say that the mode of 
interloping, and the pretensions put forward, 
and the manner of executing the task, seem 
to us to be all and altogether unworthy of 
The least that is due 
to the first worker in the mine is, not to dash 
your pick-axe into the ore immediately under 
his eyes, nor to hurry any out roughly and 
imperfectly to spoil his market, nor indeed 
to interfere with a declared design which has 
been to a considerable extent carried into ef- 
fect in a creditable manner, merely for the 
ake of anticipating an honest purpose for a 
paltry gain. Mary Howitt, feeling much 
agarieved, Pp sroceeds to remonstrate in no 
measured terms :—* If a man will, however, 
advocate the public good, let him at least 
dare and risk something for it. But this 
man does not risk a doit for it. He does not 
move till he sees that I have tested the risk, 
and created a public for the work ; when he 
steps in, passes over the volumes on which 
[am at the moment engaged, and pounces 
on the next before me. This marks the 
prowler and the literary body-snatcher.” 
The pretence of publishing cheap (the 
general excuse of all those who originate 
nothing themselves, but copy or pirate from 
others) for the public good is thus exploded: 
*« And what have we got instead from this 
advocate of public good? An importation 
and reprint of anonymous abridgments of 
these works, got up and curtailed, both in 
style and quantity, into the limits suited to 
the American cheap market, and abounding 
with Americanisms, which all well-educated 
persons will be careful not. to introduce into 
their families; as ‘she is a going’— vanity 
belittles a woman’—‘sleighs, and sleds, and 
sleighing,’ for sledges and sledging—‘ sur- 
roundings,’ for environs; with such Yankee 
slang as ‘he got mad in love, and she gave 
him the bag,’ &c.; as any one may convince 
himself who looks into these eye-destroying 
small prints. That it is not a mere asser- 
tion that these are, in fact, abridgments, or 
at least miserably garbled copies, I will 
speedily show ; but, in the first place, it may 
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be as well to give the history of these Ame- 
rican translations, [very one who has paid 
the least attention to what has been going 
on in America knows that the American 
publishers have been tearing each other limb 
from limb in the matter of reprints of English 
new works, Works which cost a guinea 
each here were reprinted there immediately 
for a shilling each. Such became the fury 
of American competition, that not one such 
reprint of such a work appeared, but half a 
dozen simultaneously. ‘The madness was 
soon so great that these people were seen 
advertising, one against another, sixpenny 
works, of which the mere paper was worth 
twice the money. What the result of this 
competition-mania has been, many a pub- 
lishing-house could show in frightful accounts 
on the wrong sides of their ‘ledgers. The 
story, however, is plainly told every day in 
their newspapers. The New York corres- 
pondent of the ‘ Boston Evening Gazette,’ 
family-newspaper of July 8, 1843, says: 
‘ As to the cheap republications—the system 
is dead. A few houses, the Harpers, Win- 
chesters, &c., print occasionally; but from 
the best information [ can get, nothing is 
gained by it; and probably publications will 
go back to a medium price and a shape 
suitable for preservation—* a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” Suchis the upshot 
of the American cheap republication-mania.” 
In justice to the publisher, we copy the 
following from his introductory notice : 
“For the following excellent translation 
of another of Miss Bremer’s Swedish fictions, 
the public is again indebted to an American 
source. In this particular field foreign 
enterprise contrasts favourably with our 
own. Whatthe London purchaser has been 
obliged to give half-a-guinea for, the pur- 
chaser in Boston has had for eighteenpence. 
While German translators have found them- 
selves remunerated by charging three shil- 
lings for the ‘ President’s Daughters’ and 
‘Nina,’ English translators have thought that 
nothing less than a guinea and a half could 
compensate their toil. It would thus seem, 
that in London, in Leipsig, and in Boston, 
very different notions prevail as to the la- 
bours and rewards of translators. But it 
also appears, from a late preface to one of 
the London publications, that our country- 
men have had this heavy tax imposed espe- 
cially upon ther, less for the toil of transla- 
tion than the merit of original discovery. It 
is not agreeable to have to question a merit 
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clamoured for so loudly ; but the discovery 
of a discovery hardly justifies the claim, It 
is true, that when Frederika Bremer, the 
daughter of a merchant in Stockholm, began 
to issue her charming tales, she was left, as 
far as foreign countries were concerned, to 
continue her labours without notice or atten- 
tion; and beyond Sweden, in the course of 
more than eight years, her fame had not 
reached. But then it happened, namely, in 
1841, that a great German Se, Srock- 
haus of Leipsig, projected a ‘ Select Library 
of Foreign C lassics,’ and had the good taste 
and really original spirit to commence the 
work with a ‘translation of Miss Bremer’s 
‘Neighbours.’ He was rewarded, though he 
had charged but two shillings both for dis- 
covery and translation; and before the end 
of 1842, out of sixteen volumes of his 
‘Foreign Library’ then issued, ten were de- 
voted to the stories of Miss Breer. It was 
at the close of 1842, when all the intelligence 
of Germany had borne testimony to the beau- 
ties of these books, and when other German 
publishers had followed the example of 
Brockhaus, that the first English translation, 
the English discovery of the discovery of 
Brockhaus was announced.”—* The clever 
version of Kohl’s ‘ Russia’ sent forth by Mr. 
Colburn, only made more welcome the 
equally clever and much cheaper translation 
of the same amusing book in Messrs. Chap- 
man and [all’s ‘ Foreign Library.’ Andon 
the same principle, he [the publisher] trusts 
that he will himself be thought not unde- 
serving of the public favour and support, if 
he brings within the reach of humble means, 
by these American reprints and original 
translations from the Swedish now in hand, 
the entire series of Frederika Bremer’s fic- 
tions.” 

The case is for the public sub judice. 

—@——_ 
NEW ZEALAND THEATRICALS. 

On the 31st of July last, the first stone of 
a theatre called the * Victoria” was laid at 
Port Nicholson by Mr. Alderman Lyon, who 
made an eloquent speech on the occasion, re- 
marking, that the spot on which the theatre 
was to stand was buta desert three years ago. 
By a playbill headed “ Royal Victoria Thea- 
tre, Manners-street, ‘Te Aro,” it appears that 
this theatre was opened for the second time on 
the 16th of September. This is quick work ; 
but probably the theatre is constructed of light 
materials. The bill, however, states that it 
is lighted with gas.—Ct. Journal. 
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MIGNET’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


Notices et Mémoires Historiques. Par M. 
Mienret, 2vols. Paris. 1843. 
Is it a symptom of intellectual dearth that at 
present so few new books are written by men 
of ability, and so many old ones reproduced ? 
There 
tions, almost rivalling that for * illustrated” 
editions. Carlyle, Col. Thompson, Macau- 
lay, Sidney Smith, and Jeflrey amongst our- 
selves; and in France every body who has 
written enough to make a volume, 


scattered effusions. Very many of these 
effusions had better have remained undis- 
turbed; things written for the day and un- 
worthy of the morrow. This censure is 
however little applicable to the present re- 
publication of M. Mignet’s essays, which, 
though fragmentary in form, have the unity 


of purpose requisite for an enduring work, | 


We remark, however, that each volume has 
a purpose of its own, to which all the sepa- 
rate essays are subordinate. ‘The first vo- 
lume is devoted to biographical sketches of 
MM. Sieyés, Reederer, Livingston, Talley- 
rand, Broussais, Merlin, Tracy, Daunou, 
Raynouard and Frayssinous, all actors in 
the Revolution of ’89. In narrating these 
lives 
Revolution and its crises, the Empire and 
its Establishments, the Restoration and its 
struggles, by connecting public events with 
biographical particulars, and by showing the 
general movement of ideas exhibited in the 
works of these men in the various branches 
of politics, science, metaphysics, and belles 
lettres. ‘This volume may be said to partly 
supply one great deficiency of Mignet’s 
“ History of the Revolution:” it introduces 
us to the men of the epoch, as well as to its 
ideas and events. ‘The second volume has 
a more historical character. It is composed 
of four essays on very different subjects, but 
all, as it were, leading into each other, and 
forming a series. ‘The first, and best, is 
entitled ‘*Germany during the Eighth and 
Ninth Centuries; its Conversion to Chris- 
tianity and its Introduction into the Civiliza- 
tion of Europe.” The second, also very 
interesting, is an ‘* Essay on the Territorial 
and Political Formation of France from the 
End of the Eleventh to the End of the Fif- 
teenth Century.” ‘The third, weak and be- 


low the subject, is, ‘* Establishment of Reli- 


seems to be “a rage” for republica- | 


M. Mignet has passed in review the| 
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gious Reformation and the Constitution of 
Calvinism at Geneva.” The fourth is “ An 
Introduction to the History of the Succes- 
sion in Spain, and Picture of the Negotiations 
relative to that Succession during the Reign 
of Louis XIV.” 

Without perhaps positively lessening M. 


Mignet’s reputation, we doubt whether this 
book will increase it. The merits of his 


history were very striking—its deficiencies 
no less so; its success immense. In the 
present work he has exhibited a greater range 
of knowledge than we had given him the 


from | credit of; but he has brought no evidence of 
Mignet to Chaudes-Aigues, reproduce their | greater talent, philosophical or artistic. 


The 
only improvement we have to record is in 
the absence of that fatalist philosophy which 
was so obtruded in the history. His style 
retains its stiffness and want of colouring. 
It is as sententious and antithetical as usual; 
but seldom striking or descriptive. In his 
biographies we see no biographical talent. 
He faiis in bringing the person distinctly 
before the eye; because describing them in 
general terms, and unable to seize upon 
the peculiarities which stamp the individual. 
Broussais he has best succeeded in deli- 
neating, because Broussais was one who 
‘‘ wore his heart upon his sleeve;” his pecu- 
liarities were thrown into strong relief by the 
vehemence of his disposition. 'Talleyrand 
is a complete failure. It is perhaps the 
worst portrait ever drawn of a celebrated 
man by one of ability. The same want of 
sympathy with men, the same want of artistic 
conception and pictorial power, is manifested 
in his essay on the reformation of Geneva: 
a more stirring, passionate, dramatic theme 
than any in his volumes, yet by him treated 
in the same heavy, lileless, sententious man- 
ner. By M. Mignet and his followers men 
are sacrificed to ideas, humanity to its events. 
Men are not regarded as beings compounded 
of majestic hopes and grovelling desires, of 
heroic instincts, of prejudices, of interests, of 
enthusiasm, and of complex passions; but as 
abstract quantities, as simple numerals in the 
great sum of destiny. What is the conse- 
quence? Whenever he is placed before a 
man, he fails to understand him; whenever 
he is placed before an epoch, he is sure to 
misinterpret it, for men are not simple nume- 
rals to be reckoned on slate; they are men, 
and epochs are their work, 

In spite of this censure, the book does 
partly supply the deficiency we mentioned 
in his history: it introduces us to the men 
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and their acts, if it does not make us familiar 
with them. So that with all its drawbacks 
we think the publication worthy of attention. 
The men were all more or less interesting; 
and he has brought forward some novel in-| 
formation about them. We will select three | 
of them, the three philosophers, for the| 
reader’s amusement, Sieyés, Broussais, and | 
Destutt de Tracy, are of themselves sufli- 
ciently celebrated to rouse curiosity as to| 
their memoirs; and by selecting them we | 
shall best typify the philosophy of that epoch | 
as manifested in politics, medicine, and| 
ideology. It will be understood that we 
avail ourselves here of M. Mignet’s notices, 
which we do little more than modify and 
abridge. 

Emanual Joseph Sieyés was born at Fré- 
jus, the 3d of May, 1748. He was destined 
for the church, finished his studies in the 
University of Paris, and took his license in 
the Sorbonne. Like most of his contempo- 
raries he became possessed with the spirit of 
analysis and scepticism, which then was the | 
creator of such new nad daring schemes of} 
social reform, He was enchanted with Locke | 
and Condillac, and studied them deeply. He} 
soon became attracted by the speculations of} j 
political economy. Appointed by the Bishop | 
of Chartres to the place of chanoine and then 
of vicaire-générale and chancelier* of his| 
church, he had made himself so respected | 
that the clergy of ne elected him their 
depute. The diocese Chartres subse- 
quently appointed hia.. Pier wenn 
saire at the Chambre Supérieure of the 
Clergy of France. He here learned the 
practical part of politics, to which his meta- 
physical talents had introduced him. His 
studies continued; his name acquired more 













respect. The revolution was rapidly ad- 
vancing. The reforms so passionately de- 


manded by the people, so obstinately refused 
by the government, were daily become more 
urgent, more inevitable. ‘The disordered 
state of the finances, which had already 
necessitated two assemblies of the Notables 
without success, now became so dangerous 
that government was forced to appeal to the 
etats-generaux, 

3ut how were these états-généraux to ~ 
convoked? Were they to be assembled a 
in 1614, by making them vote in nr 
or were they to vote by individuals? If each 


* We preserve the French names, as translations 
always, more or less, convey false notions. Nothing 





can be more unlike ‘ab bé than our abbot. 
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individual was to vote, were the deputies of 
the tiers-état to be doubled, or were the an- 
cient number only to be named?! In a word, 
was the law of the majority to be substituted 
for the sufirages of classes, public welfare to 
| private interest; such were the questions 
| put by the government itself. 

Sieyés replied. He had never before 
appeared as an author. Hitherto his life 
had been passed in studying both theoreti- 
eally and practically the great questions of 
philosophy and politics, He had had no 
time to write. His first appearance as an 
author was crowned with a success so bril- 
liant that it must have startled himself. He 
replied to government in three pamphlets, 
which he published one immediately after 
the other. These were, Ist. ‘‘ Essai sur les 
Priviléges;”’ 2d. his world-famous ‘ Qu’est- 
ce que le Tiers-état?” 3d. “ Moyens d’Exé- 
cution dont les Représentants de la France 
pourront disposer en 1789.” ‘The prodigious 
success which that on the “ ‘Tiers-état” ob- 
tained can only be understood by reflecting 
how complete sly it expressed the state of 
popular opinion; it was the distinct utter- 
ance of what the nation had been stammer- 
ing so long; it was the political consequence 
of all the prevalent philosophical dogmas, 
and it received instantaneous acceptance and 
applause. It may be resumed in three ques- 
tions and their answers, 

What is the tiers-état?—The nation. 

What has it been till now in the political 
world?—Nothing. 

What does it demand ?—Political recog- 
nition. It wishes to be something. M. Sieyés 
attempted to show that the tiers-etat was the 
entire nation, and that it could very well 
dispense with the two other classes, which 
could not dispense with it. ‘If nobility 
comes from conquest, the tiers-état will be- 
come noble by conquering in its turn.” He 
contended that the tiers-état, composed of 
twenty-five million, ought to have at least 
an equal number of deputies with the other 
two classes, which were composed of eighty 
thousand clergy, and one hundred thousand 
nobles; that it ought to choose its deputies 
from its own class, and not, as heretofore, 
from the clergy or military. 

He called upon the tiers-état, which was 
not a class but the nation, to constitute itself 
a national assembly: in this shape it could 
deliberate for the entire nation. Bold as these 
ideas were, they met with universal assent. 
What he advised was accomplished; his 
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hardy speculations became hardy acts. The 
états-généraux were convoked, Sieyés was 
elected one of the deputies for Paris; and 
when the privileged orders refused during a 
whole month to unite with the tiers-état and 
verify their powers in common, he boldly 
decreed the verification with or without the 
presence of the privileged deputies. He for- 
ced the commons to constitute themselves a 
national assembly. ‘This assembly having 
been deprived of its place of meeting, reuni- 
ted at the Jeu de Paume, where Sieyés drew 
up the decisive and celebrated oath sworn 
by all the members, “ Never to separate, to 
assemble everywhere that circumstances re- 
quired, until the constitution was fixed.” 

He had made a national assembly; he 
had bound each individual member by his 
honour to stand by him. In the solemn 
meeting of the 23d of June, when the king, 
having revoked all their previous orders, and 
commanded the members to disperse them- 
selves, after the hall had vibrated with the 
tremendous and impetuous eloquence of Mi- 
rabeau, Sieyés rose. He felt that every thing 
in the shape of rhetoric would fall tamely 
after what had just been uttered, but his own 
speech was no less sublime in a different 
way, ‘‘ Nous sommes aujourd’hui ce que 
nous étions hier. Déelibérons!’? They did 
deliberate: and the revolution was the re- 
sult. 

Sieyés was also the author of the plan 
subsequently realized of destroying the an- 
cient provinces, and forming them into tneir 
present departments. He continued to assist 
in the deliberations of the assembly, but as 
soon as he encountered opposition from those 
whom he had been accustomed to govern, 
his ardour cooled. Impetuous and imperious 
in his theories, he was incapable of support- 
ing contradiction. The discussion with re- 
spect to the wealth of the clergy first occa- 
sioned this coolness, He regarded tithes as 
unjust and pernicious; he desired, therefore, 
that they should be abolished. But, inasmuch 
as they represented a revenue of seventy 
million frances, he contended that this was 
not a present to make to the landed proprie- 
tors; that they ought to purchase it; that 
the purchase money should go toward de- 
fraying “the public debt, and thus diminish 
the duties. His opinion not being listened 
to, and tithes being suppressed, he uttered 
his famous epigram, “ ils veulent étre libres 
et ne savent pas étres justes,” 

Attacked on account of this epigram, he 
Votume V.—34 


got angry and maintained an obstinate silence 
at the assembly. In vain Mirabeau endea- 
voured to excite his ambition; Sieyés con- 
tinued silent. He refused to be named bishop 
of Paris. Elected member of the départe- 
mentale administration, he gave up the As- 
semblée Constituante and retired into the 
country. He thus took no part in the second 
epoch of the revolution. One of his friends 
subsequently asked him ‘“‘ What he had done 
during the reign of terror?” ‘ What have | 
done?” he replied, “1 have lived.” He had 
in fact solved the most difficult problem 
of the epoch, that of not perishing. After 
the 9th Thermidor he became one of the 
chiefs of the legal moderate party of the con- 
vention, where he proposed and obtained the 
re-entrance of his friends the proscribed 
Girondists. Nominated president of the con- 
vention and member of the new “ Comité du 
salut public,” he co-operated in those mea- 
sures which were then adopted, and in the 
negotiations of France with the other Euro- 
pean states. He went himself to Holland 
to conclude a treaty of alliance. He took a 
large part in the treaties of Basle. He ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to establish peace 
and the grandeur of his country. Called 
upon to prepare the constitution of the Direc- 
tory in the year VIII. he refused his assist- 
ance. Named one of the five directors, he 
declined the dangerous honour, and retired 
into inactivity. 

It was at this period that the Abbé Poulle 
presented himself in Sieyés’ room and fired 
a pistol at him at arm’s length. One ball 
shattered his hand; the other grazed his 
chest. Sieyés conducted himself with as- 
tonishing coolness. Called upon to give his 
testimony, and observing that the judges in- 
clined towards the assassin, he returned 
home, and said to his concierge, “If M. 
Poulle should return, you will tell him I am 
not at home.” 

Some time afterwards the occasion pre- 
senting itself for consolidating his plans of 
peace at which he had laboured during the 
convention, Sieyés, who had refused to be- 
come a director, accepted the office of pleni- 
potentiary at Berlin. He was not successful 
in forming an alliance with Prussia, but he 
saw at once that state was bent on preserving 
neutrality, and he announced this to the di- 
rectory. On his return to Paris he found 
affairs discouraging: the directory drew near 
its end. ‘Jl me faut une epée,” said he, 





and. in Joubert he hoped to have found it, 
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But Joubert was killed shortly after at Novi. 
Napoleon returned from Egypt. 

From Provence to Paris General Bonaparte 
saw himself the object of universal curiosity 
and expectation. ‘Che glorious conqueror 
in so many fields filled the imaginations of 
the susceptible and warlike nation. But 
without Sieyés the general could do little; 
without the general Sieyés could not act. 
These two extraordinary men, types of specu- 
lation and action, were equally necessary to 
each other. But the glory of the abbé was 
soon to be swallowed up in that of the sol- 
dier. Sieyés somewhat feared Bonaparte, 
and not without reason. ‘They were, how- 
ever, brought together, and concerted in 
the accomplishment of the 18th Brumaire. 
There is something singularly interesting in 
contemplating this celebrated meeting, which, 
properly speaking, terminated the historical 
career of the abbé. With his keen penetra- 
tion Sieyés at once saw that he had met his 
master. He preserved, however, greater 
coolness and resolution than Bonaparte; but 
he said the next day ‘“‘ We have our master: 
he knows every thing, he wills every thing: 
he can do every thing.” ‘Theory had given 
up the reins to Action; convinced that his 
province was to counsel not to guide, Sieyés 
resigned to more vigorous hands the rudder 
of the state. He would not consent to be 
second consul. With:him the reign of theo- 
ries passed away. 

Bonaparte, however, knew the value of 
the abbeé’s ideas and in a great measure ac- 
cepted them. Indeed: from 1800 to 1814 all 
the constitutions were modelled on the plans 
of Sieyés, whose philosophy thus furnished 
the revolution with its fundamental ideas, 
and the empire with’ its legislative forms. 
For himself he refused participation in power. 
Nevertheless the senate chose him as their 
president, and the emperor made him a 
count. But he resigned the presidency and 
took no share either in the counsels or acts 
of the empire. He lived retired amongst a 
few friends who shared his ideas, The em- 
pire had overturned his plans, the restoration 
troubled his existence. He was exiled for 
fifteen years. He returned in 1830, and 
saw the revolution of Three Days complete 
that of °89. And in the eighty-eighth year 
of his age he expired in tranquillity and ob- 
scurity. 

Sieyés was a remarkable man, but of 
limited capacity. fle had prodigious in- 
fluence upon his tines. He furnished the 





formulas of most of the political doctrines 
then current. He saw many of his ideas 
become institutions. But this led him to 
suppose that ideas alone were of importance. 
He believed that every thing which could be 
admitted in philosophy could also be trans- 
lated into act. Hence his imperious dog- 
matism, which made him in every emer- 
gency insist on his views being accepted, or 
else proffering his resignation. Like most 
of his contemporaries he exaggerated the 
power of ideas; and would accept of no 
other means than those furnished by his own 
philosophy. Although unquestionably the 
greatest political thinker of his day, he has 
written nothing that will descend to pos- 
terily. 


The subject of our next memoir is a type 
of some of the best phases of French charac- 
ter. His career was {full of incident and in- 
terest; the influence he exercised in his pro- 
fession scarcely less beneficial in its degree 
than that by Sieyés; and his character more 
loveable. 

Francois Joseph Victor Broussais was 
born at St. Malo, 17th of December, 1772. 
His father was a physician of repute, whose 
occupations allowed him little time to devote 
to the education of his son. ‘To the care of 
an amiable and enlightened mother whom 
he tenderly loved, and the feeble instructions 
of his curate, Broussais was alone indebted 
for the education of his first twelve years. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that time is 
lost, when instruction is retarded. It may 
be so, perhaps, with inferior organizations; 
but men of superior abilities are the better 
for becoming late learners; while the intel- 
lect is apparently uncultivated, the character 
is being formed. Hence the youth of men of 
genius has usually been unpromising. 

Young Broussais was left to grow likea 
wild colt. He learnt many things not to be 
taught in schools. Above all he learnt fear- 
lessness. His father often sent him during 
the night across the country to carry medi- 
cines to his patients. Many a time he was 
ignorant of the route, and let his horse carry 
him to the cottage where his father had been 
during the day. The intrepid boy thus tra- 
versed without hesitation, without fear, the 
dark lanes and deserted fields, and many 
ill-famed roads, hardening himself against 
the vague fears of the night, by accustom- 
ing himself to face real dangers. Even in 
his infancy he gave abundant proofs of that 
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energetic audacity which signalized his man- 
hood. 

At the age of twelve, he was sent to the 
college of Dinan. He there went through the 
classical studies with success, The idle ne- 
glected boy showed when he set himself to 
work that his intelligence was more uncul- 
tivated than weak; and its vigour soon en- 
abled it to surpass in cultivation those men 
who had always been learning. He had not 
only a more tenacious memory, but a more 
precocious reflection. 

He had not quite finished his studies when 
the revolution burst out, His family em- 
braced the cause of liberty. His ardent and 
impetuous imagination was inflamed by it. 
The time arrived for participation. The 
Prussians, in 1792, had advanced to Ver- 
dun, and the alarm had roused the patriotism 
ofall France. Broussais, then twenty years 
of age, enrolled himself in a company of 
volunteers, of which he was named sergeant. 
In one of the frequent encounters with les 
Chouans he signalized his force, his genero- 
sity, and his courage. The company of vo- 
lunteers had been surprised and beaten. In 
retreating, one of his comrades was shot, 
and fell at his side. ‘The war was without 
quarter, and the enemy were but a few 
paces in arrear. Yet Broussais, at the peril 
of being taken himself, stopped, lifted his 
wounded companion upon his shoulders, and 
continued his retreat, his pace somewhat 
slackened by the burden. Les Chouans fired 
upon him. One ball passed through his hat. 
But he escaped. Arrived at a place of safe- 
ty, he deposited his comrade on the ground; 
and to his horror found him dead. He had 
run that risk to save a corpse! 

He could not long animate the company 
with his example, Seriously ill, he was ob- 
liged to return to his family; and on his re- 
covery he embraced the paternal profession. 
His progress in study was rapid; and hav- 
ing attended the hospitals of St. Malo and 
Brest, he was appointed surgeon to the fri- 
gate La Renommée. On the eve of depar- 
ture he received a letter from the mayor of 
St. Malo, which commenced in these terrible 
words: “ Tremble in receiving this letter!” 
. . . . It announced that the house of his 
aged parents had been attacked by les Chou- 
ans, who had murdered them both and mu- 
tilated their bodies. The grief and indigna- 
tion felt by Broussais cannot be described. 
Forty years.afterwards, says Mignet, he be- 
came pale as he spoke of it. 
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Broussais served in the war against Eng- 
land, in the frigates L’Hirondelle and Le 
Bougainville. But he could not always re- 
main a mere naval surgeon, and resolved 
on completing his medical studies in Paris 
and taking the doctor’s degree. He arrived 
there in 1799. He there became the friend 
of the illustrious Bichat, whose works sub- 
sequently influenced his own theories, After 
vainly endeavouring to secure a practice, 
Broussais turned his views towards the army, 
and was appointed Médicin atde-major. In 
1805, he joined the camp, and followed the 
army to Ulm, Austerlitz, and through its 
victorious course over Europe. He was emi- 
nently fitted for an army physician; robust, 
indefatigable, brave, decided, and sympa- 
thising: he was prodigal of his attention to 
the soldiers in spite of the most imminent 
perils; and carried his spirit of observation 
into every camp. ‘T'ransported now to Hol- 
land, now to Austria, now to Italy ; passing 
from the mists and fogs of the north to the 
warmth of the south, he had many opportu- 
nities of observing the various effects of cli- 
mate on men of various constitutions; and 
thus guided, he followed the history of each 
malady from its commencement to its end, 
describing the symptoms and variations with 
their causes. Consumption especially attract- 
ed his attention. He collected and compar- 
ed the results of many observations; and in 
1808, having obtained congé, returned to Pa- 
ris and published his ‘ Histoire des Phlegm- 
asies.” In this work he declared that the 
majority of chronic maladies were the re- 
sults of an acute inflammation ill cured. In- 
flammation was the starting point, he said, 
of disease. He described the march of this 
excessive stimulation, which drew the blood 
in too great quantities to the inflamed organs, 
changing there the condition of life, and after 
introducing disorder in the functions, disor- 
ganized the tissue, and produced death. His 
researches on inflammation of the lungs were 
very remarkable; but were eclipsed by those 
on inflammation of the intestinal canal. He 
drew attention to the fact, that this was the 
seat of various diseases hitherto supposed to 
have their origin elsewhere. 

His work did not at the time obtain the 
success it merited. Books at that epoch 
made little noise. ‘The sound of Napoleon’s 
exploits drowned every other. Nevertheless, 
Broussais was flattered by the appreciation 
of several eminent men, among them Pinel 
and Chaussier, Appointed principal physi- 
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cian to a regiment of the army in Spain, he 
set off gaily on foot for the Peninsula, filled 
with the conviction of his power, and deter- 
mined on producing a complete and striking 
system. 

After the peace of 1814, appointed second 
professor at the military hospital of Val-de- 
Grace, he commenced his long contemplated 
reform, by the promulgation of his doctrine 
of physiological medicine, towards the forma- 
tion of which a personal accident had con- 
tributed. The anecdote is characteristic. 
Seized with a violtnt fever at Nimégue, 
Broussais was attended by two of his friends, 
who each prescribed opposite remedies. 
Embarrassed by such contradictory opinions 
he would follow neither. Believing himself 
in danger, he got out of bed in the midst of 
this raging fever,,;and, almost naked, sat 
down to his escruteire and arranged his pa- 
pers. ‘This was in the month of January, 
and the streets were covered with snow. 
While he was thus arranging his affairs, the 
fever abated, and a sensation of freshness 
and comfort suffused itself throughout his 
frame. Struck with this unforeseen result, 
Broussais, to whom every thing was an ob- 
ject of reflection, ¢onverted his imprudence 
into an experience, Becoming bold by obser- 
vation, he opened the window, and inspired for 
some time the cold air from without. Find- 
ing himself better, he concluded that a cool 
drink would be as refreshing to his stomach 
as the cold air had been to his body. He 
drank quantities of lemonade, and in less 
than forty-eight hours was cured. 

Broussais’ doctrine was briefly this: Hal- 
ler had discovered the irritability and con- 
tractility of the rhuscular fibre; but this dis- 
covery had hitherto been sterile. Broussais 
made it his point of departure. It was ac- 
cording to him the fundamental phenomenon 
of all the organic functions. He said there 
was a vital force which presided at the forma- 
tion of the tissugs. Once formed, these tis- 
sues were kept alive by a living chemistry 
(‘‘chimie vivante.”) This acted by means 
of the irritability which was induced by air, 
light, caloric, aliments, &c., and provoked 
the organs to the fulfilment of their func- 
tions. Everywhere the same in nature, but 
unequally distributed among the diverse ani- 
mal tissues, this irritability consisted in a 
contractile moyement, which called all the 
fluids towards the point excited, where nu- 
trition and the functions of the organ were 
effected. So long as the regular distribution 
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and exercise were preserved, the vital phe- 
nomena were performed with the requisite 
harmony. But when the stimulating action 
of the natural agents became excessive or de- 
ficient; when the lungs were too excited by 
the air, the stomach by aliment, the brain by 
impressions and its own impulsions; when 
the quantity of caloric necessary for the body 
was exceeded, or not obtained, or was badly 
distributed, the afflux of fluids was supera- 
bundant towards the excited organs, their 
tissues became choked and inflamed, their 
nutrition was imperfectly effected, their func- 
tions were troubled, and disease succeeded. 
This excitation differs from the regular and 
healthy excitation only in quantity, and by 
no means in quality. It was either excessive 
or deficient. ‘The excess and duration of the 
irritation produced a progressive alteration 
in the tissue of the organ, and, by a prolong- 
ed alteration death. Every disease arising 
in one organ would sympathetically affect 
every other organ. When this sympathy 
affected the heart and multiplied its contrac- 
tions, it accelerated the circulation of the 
blood, and produced fever, which was not 
the cause but the effect of a disease. ‘The 
organ the most exposed by nature to numer: 
ous and serious disorders was the intestinal 
canal, which Broussais considered the prin- 
cipal seat of irritations, 

According to this system disease being 
either the want or the excess of irratibility in 
an organ, the method of cure consisted in 
diminishing this irratibility where it was too 
great, and increasing it when too feeble. 
Debilitants and stimulants were the sole 
means. Such was the doctrine ; and although 
subsequent writers and experience have 
shown that it was only a rash hypothesis 
which mistook the part for the whole, yet 
with all its faults it is impossible not to be 
struck with its eminently philosophical na- 
ture; the hypothesis may have been rash, 
but it was a bappy rashness: one of those 
magnanimous errors by which science is pro- 
pelled: an error leading to the truth, Brous- 
sais first exposed his system in the lecture- 
room of the Rue du Foin, which Bichat had 
made illustrious. A numerous crowd at- 
tended him; his system made a noise; his 
reputation grew daily. The doctrine he 
taught was new and easy of comprehension; 
he taught it with an eloquence as rare as it 
was fascinating. The room became too 
small for the audience. He -went to the 
larger theatre in the Rue des Grés, and was 
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soon enabled to lecture in the Hospital of 
Val de Grace. He revived the marvellous 
success of the professors during the middle 
ages. The powerful eloquence of the mas- 
ter drew along with it the exaltation of dis- 
ciples. ‘The doctrine of irritation became 
an article of medical faith, having its fana- 
tics, and, if needed, its martyrs. Most cha- 
racteristic is it of the French youth that this 
doctrine frequently provoked duels amongst 
the students, 

Broussais did not content himself with 
oral exposition. He published his celebrated 
‘** Examen des Doctrines Medicales:” a code 
of rules dogmatically stated, and a critical 
history of the various systems from Hippo- 
crates to Pinel. The success of this work 
completed the struggles of its author, and 
procured him the undisputed throne of medi- 
cal science, 

But practice is the touchstone of theories ; 
above all in medicine. It is not enough for 
a theory to satisfy the intelligence, it must 
also cure diseases. The system of Brous- 
sais wanted this last proof to consolidate its 
success. Unhappily people continued to die 
as often as before. ‘The system excited sus- 
picion; Opposition contrived its overthrow. 
It was contended that irritation was not the 
origin of all organic troubles; the diseased 
state had other causes than the phenomena of 
a healthy state, differing not alone in quan- 
tity but in quality. Broussais had been too 
exclusive, too rash in generalizing. Never- 
theless his merits were great, incontestable. 
He had discovered iniammation to be one 
great general cause of disease; he had fol- 
lowed the course of its progress in the va- 
rious tissues; he had shown that chronic 
maladies were the results of acute ones ill 
cured; and had pointed out the organs which 
were their seat. His localization of disease 
was the most eminently scientific part‘of his 
theory; it enabled the physician to practise 
a more regular treatment, and to obtain a 
more certain diagnosis, Moreover he called 
attention to the intestinal canal as the seat 
of many disorders, hitherto unsuspected. 

The next step in his career was marked 
by his work, “ De Irritation et de la Folie,” 
his object in which was to make psychology 
dependant upon physiology. The idea had 
before been worked out by Cabanas. Brous- 
sais brought his new medical doctrines to 
bear upon it. He pushed the materialism 
of the day to its extremes. He recognised 
nothing in man but organization and its func- 
34* 





tions. Man feels by his nerves; in the vis- 
cera are formed his instincts and passions ; 
in the brain his thoughts; in his entire or- 
ganization resides his personality. ‘The de- 
velopement of the brain, and the different 
degrees of its excitation, cause the differences 
of intellectual phenomena. ‘The weakest 
produce instincts, which are the débuts of 
intelligence. ‘The strongest produce genius, 
which is the maximum of normal excitement. 
If this limit be passed, delirium ensues; if 
the excess continues, madness is the conse- 
quence. Imbecility is nothing more than 
the want of cerebral action; madness is the 
diseased state of excitation in the organ. 
We have only to notice the effect of stimu- 
lants or soporifics on the brain to perceive 
the truth of this theory. The vigour of man- 
hood and the decline of old age is equally 
convincing. Men of genius have always 
been men of excitable nerves; their genius 
indeed has been nothing but this excitability. 
A cup of coffee or a glass of wine will change 
the languid, perhaps exhausted, orator or 
student, into an animated speaker or thinker, 
with full command over his intelligence. 
How so! Simply because the coffee and 
wine are stimulants: they send the blood in 
increased quantities to the brain, there pro- 
voking increased irritation, and consequently 
increased functional action. 

“ L’Irritation et la Folie” excited a fierce 
war amongst the opposite schools of physi- 
ologists and psychologists: its greatest ad- 
versaries were the disciples of the school 
then forming from the Scotch and German 
doctrines amalgamated into a pompous and 
empty system of eclecticism: perhaps the 
most unscientific system ever promulgated. 

Broussais, who had been hitherto adverse 
to phrenology, was now led by his own theo- 
ries to espouse its cause. It had two very 
considerable attractions for him: it was new 
and it was contested; these exactly suited 
one of his ardent, inquiring, and polemical 
disposition. He taught it with his accus- 
tomed energy, recklessness, and dogmatism. 

But his end was now approaching. He 
had been long subject to a slow and cruel 
disease. He was aware of his danger, and 
followed the progress of the malady with the 
same scrutinizing coolness that he would 
have observed with another. He kept a 
journal in which he registered every symp- 
tom, every pain, all accidents and their in- 
fluence, all operations, and all the con- 
sequences which he foretold. Thus did the 
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philosopher rise above the man. 
three days of his life he passed in the country. 
In spite of his extreme weakness and his ap- 
proaching end he did not cease working. He 
dictated an essay:a few hours before ex- 
piring. Shortly afterwards he was seized 
with the violent agonies of death. An or- 
ganization so powerful could not easily be 
dissolved; death was difficult. At length 
he suddenly raised ‘himself in his bed, uttered 
a piercing shriek, sank back again, and with 
an almost lifeless hand closed the lids upon 
his eyes, and breathed his last. 


The philosopher we are next to write the 
memoir of, though not so great a man as 
Broussais, has perhaps a more European re- 
putation. Destutt de Tracy did not bring 
new and valuable discoveries to advance the 
science he taught; but he systematized the 
discoveries of his predecessors, and his writ- 
ings may be regarded as the logical develop- 
ment of Condillac and the eighteenth century. 

Antoine Louis Claude Destutt de Tracy 
was born the 20th of July, 1754. He was 
descended from an ancient Scotch family of 
the De Stutt clan, who fought in the Scotch 
guard of Charles VII. and Louis XI. His 
ancestors continued to follow a military life. 
His father commanded the king’s gendar- 
merie at the battle of Minden, and was left 
for dead on the field. He was discovered 
almost buried beneath a heap of bodies by 
one of his followers, who carried him away 
upon his back. He lingered for two years, 
but finally expired of his wounds. Just be- 
fore his death he'addressed his son, then only | m 
eight years old, in the following martial 
manner: ‘ Antoine, this does not frighten 
you, eh? this will not disgust you with your 
father’s profession ?” The child cried, and 
promised to be worthy of his race. 

This promise he fulfilled. The young de 
Tracy became an accomplished cavalier. 
Few could compete with him @ Vescrime, or 
in the manége; few swam so well, or danced 
more gracefully. The future ideologist, in- 
deed, once invented a quadrille which retains 
to this day his name. He was enrolled 
among the mousquetaires du roi; was soon 
provided with a regiment of the Dauphin’s 
cavalry; and at two-and-twenty became 
colonel in the second regiment of the royal 
cavalry. He was not, however, what is sig- 
nificantly called a sabreur, his accomplish- 
ments were not purely military. The philo- 
sophy of the epoch had fascinated him as 
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|paid Voltaire a visit at Ferney. 


well as so many of his contemporaries. He 


In 1776 he became Comte de Tracy by 
the death of his grandfather, from whom he 
inherited a large fortune. He soon after 
married Madlle. de Dufort-Civrac, a near re- 
lative of the Due de Penthiévre, who gave 
him the command of his own regiment. De 
Tracy was five-and-thirty when the revo- 
lution commenced. Attached to the inter- 
ests of his province, devoted to the political 
principles which animated France, he took 
an active share in the provincial affairs, and 
was named by the Bourbonnais nobility one 
of the three deputies to the états-généraux, 
in 1789. Bound by his position, De Tracy 
could not join the commons till the 28th of 
June, when he did so with the majority of 
the nobility. As soon as he was enabled to 
follow his convictions, he sat in the Assem- 
blée Constituante, on the same side as the 
Duc de Rochefocauld and General Lafayette. 

After having assisted in accomplishing 
the revolution it was necessary to defend it. 
De Tracy was named maréchal du camp by 
M. de Narbonne, then minister of war; and 
commanded all the cavalry of the army of 
the north under Lafayette. 

Disgusted with the course the revolution 
had pursued, De Tracy resigned his com- 
mission and retired to Auteuil, where he 


found a choice society : Condorcet, Cabanis, 


Maine de Birau, Madame Helvetius, and 
others. It was in this studious retreat that 
his philosophical career began. Unsettled 
in his object, he successively’ studied che- 

mistry, physics, and psychology : at the last 
he stopped, convinced that it was the most 
important and the most fitting his disposi- 
tion. He was snatched from these studies by 
the miscreants of la terreur. ‘The 2d No- 
vember, 1793, his house was surrounded, 
searched, and himself arrested and conducted 
to Paris, where he was imprisoned in L’Ab- 
baye. Removed to the prison Des carmes, 
he there spent the silent dreary hours in 
meditation ; and laid the ground work of his 
philosophy. He patiently studied all the 
writings of Condillac, and afterwards Locke. 
Finding them incomplete, he determined on 
a more exact analysis of thought. During 
this study he was daily expecting to hear his 
own name pronounced in the corridor, and 
to see the door of his cell open, and to be 
led forth to execution. The day on which 
he was to be tried (and to be tried was to be 
condemned) was fixed for the 11th Ther- 
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midor. The eventful 9th saved him by im- 
molating in their turn those who had sacri- 
ficed so many. In the peaceful retreat of 
Auteuil, De Tracy elaborated the system 
which he had conceived in prison. ‘This 
system was an ideological reduction of all 
thought to sensation. Penser c'est sentir. 
Perception, memory, judgment, and will, are 
but the sensations of objects, sensations of 
recollections, sensations of relations, and 
sensations of desires. 

This rests upon a quibble which we need 
not expose, but it met with great success. 

Elected member of and secretary to the 
“ comité de l’Instruction Publique,” he zeal- 
ously assisted in the reorganization of na- 
tional education. Afier the 18th Brumaire 
he was appointed one of the first thirty sena- 
tors. A year afterwards he married his 
eldest daughter to the son of his old friend 
Lafayette. With his friends at Auteuil he 
maintained the well-known opposition to Na- 
poleon, who in return covered the ideologues 
with expressions of contempt. In his com- 
mentary on the “ Esprit des Lois,” M. de 
Tracy put forth all his political opinions, 
which met with general approval. It remains 
to this day his most admired work. 

While thus in the vigour of his age, and 
with a reputation daily increasing, his philo- 
sophical career was suddenly cut short. In 
the year 1808 he lost his wife, and Cabanis 
his dearest friend. ‘These blows were too 
much for him. He ceased from that time 
forward to study or to write: he lived only 
in his recollections. ‘This silence continued 
for thirty years. 

The Académie Francaise, wishing to pay 
de Tracy a delicate compliment, chose him 
as the successor to his friend Cabanis. He 
was a long time before he could summon the 
necessary courage to pronounce the custom- 
ary éloge of his deceased friend. When he 
did appear it was with evident signs of afflic- 
tion, ** Do not be astonished,” he said, “ at 
the grief which is here mingled with my 
gratitude. The choice you have made to 
replace Cabanis is one of the most honour- 
able and flattering circumstances of my life; 
the most flattering distinction I ever received. 
But | have not the less experienced a terri- 
ble sorrow in this distinction, which is owing 
to the deplorable loss I have sustained in the 
friend I best loved.” 

In becoming old he grew melancholy. 
Almost all his old friends had died, and most 
of his opinions had been combated and re- 


placed by newer ones. To crown all he had 
lost his eye-sight. ‘The only solace he en- 
joyed was in having Voltaire read aloud to 
him, ‘This first preceptor of his youth was 
now the only author he could delight in. 
And thus, surrounded by his children, he 
expired in the eighty-second year of his age. 

With him perished the last systematic 
teacher of the materialism of the eighteenth 
century. ‘The merits and errors of this phi- 
losophy have been too often discussed for us 
to trouble the reader with any disquisitions 
in the present place ; suffice it that the works 
of de Tracy were but the logical develop- 
ments of its principles. 


—— 


POLITICAL TRIALS.—GERMANY. 


Poxiticat trials in matters of the press are on the 
increase. ‘The trial against Dr. Jacobi, in Konigs- 
berg, author of the “ Four Questions,” was the first 
during the reign of the present King. At this mo- 
ment three different press-trials are pending—the 
first against E. Bauer, in Berlin; the second against 
Steinmann, in Munster; and the third against 
Walesrode, in Konigsberg. Bauer’s work, “ Critic 
in Contest with Philosophy and Politics,” of purely 
philésophical tenour, although written in a popular 
style, was seized by the police the day before its 
publication, and he stands accused of supposed deri- 
sion of religion, offence against the majesty of the 
throne, reckless blame of all existing institutions, 
and provocation to discontent. Steinmann wrote 
historical-statistical-political pamphlets, under the 
title of “ Mephistofeles,” and he is to be tried for 
derision of the laws of the country, in particular of 
those of censorship, and for defamation of the Aus- 
trian Government. Walesrode published lectures 
delivered last year at Konigsberg, before a numer- 
ous audience, and called “ Submissive Discourses.” 
His style of writing is humorous and satirical, and 
he stands charged with derision of State regula- 
tions.—German Papers, 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 


A General Conference of those who are decidedly 
opposed to the union of Church and State has been 
determined on. ‘The proposal originated in the 
midland counties, and has been acceded to ata 
meeting of leading Dissenters in the metropolis. 
We dare not promise the provisional committee the 
active and open co-operation of the Wesleyan min- 
isters; but we can confidently assure them that 
they will have the best wishes and the ardent 
prayers of many of those gentlemen for the success 
of their labours. The lay members of the Wesley- 
an Church, however, are under no restraint which 
need preclude them from acting out their convic- 
tions in any way that may promote the cause of 





religious freedom.— Wesleyan Chronicle. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
THE HOUSE OF NUMBERS. 
Nature no where shows her partiality more 
remarkably than in the very different pro- 
portions in which she deals out the ever-suc- 
cee ding new ge nerations of our race amongst 
those who are to bring them up. Her average 
is ascertained to be four and a half children— 
for statisticians are Solomons in this respect 
at least, that they never scruple to halve a 


child—her average, I say, is four and a half 


children to each couple, and a very fair and 
reasonable burden this would make, if it were 
a uniform case, barring, indeed, that the 
half-child, even though not quite left without 
a single leg to stand upon, might be rather 
troublesome to set up in life. But any thing 
like this happy medium—by which I mean 
four or five—-is unfortunately not more fre- 
quent of occurrence than almost any other 
number under twice the amount. Nature, 
indeed, evidently despises the average of the 
statisticians. ‘To some she gives six, seven, 
eight, and so on; to others, three, two, one. 


Nay, it is not uncommon for her—though | 


this is what a friend of mine, who has 
twelve, never could understand—to give not 
even one. ‘This friend and I once reckoned 
up above a dozen couples of our common 


blessedness; all of them professedly most 
happy and contented in their having been 
spared the cares, toil, and expense ofa family, 
although vexed every day of their lives at 
the way in which their friends managed their 
young flocks, so different from the way in 
which they knew children ought to be man- 
aged; so that it might ,be said their only 
source of regret was in the accident which 
had placed the rising generation in the hands 
of the only people not qualified to rear them, | © 
But this again is nothing. The strange 
thing is, that nature should keep our dozen 
friends so perfectly exempt from their share 
of this duty towards society, while to others 
she deals such a tissue’ of issue, as make 
poor men think of such quotations as— 


“ Another and another! Will they stretch on 
Unto the crack of doom” — 


or of such venerable and veritable proverbs 
as, “‘ It never rains but it pours,” 
sort of thing. 

My friend—I may as well say at once 
that it is my cousin John Balderstone—some- 
times groans under what he calls his visita- 
tion of children; but he is such a happy-tem- 


and all that 
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pered fellow, that I cannot doubt that his 
groans are much more in jest than in earnest. 
Indeed, I rather think he likes to have a joke 
now and then at himself and his spouse on 
the score, as he himself would say, of their 
score. For instance, he professes that they 
are pelted with children. He speaks of the 
population of his house. ‘The very children 
themselves, he alleges, wonder at their own 
numbers. He had a feeling of alarm, he 
declares, at.every fresh addition up to the 
sixth; but after that, custom hardened him 
a little; and ever since the eighth, he has 
been perfectly indurated. Mrs. John, for her 
part, takes things quite as easily, being en- 
tirely of that quiet good temper whic h one 
somehow expects in a lady who has had a 
large family. John often raises a laugh 
about her anti-Malthusian qualifications, ‘at 
which she only turns to him one of those 
placid smiles which speak so much more 
than words between such as are happily 
united, and then peaceably resumes her at- 
tention to a nameless little garment, which [ 
half believe she has never ceased hemming 
for the last ten years. 

One of John’s jokes about his multitudi- 
nous state is, that he and other persons in the 
like circumstances are designed as beacons 


‘to give young men in their quadrilling days 


acquaintance who were in this state of double | 
)a salutary caution on the subject of matri- 


mony—at least not to enter upon their matri- 
monial, till they are pretty sure about their 
patrimonial state. It is, he says, a kind o. 
final cause for enormous families. Nature— 
so runs his argument—desires that the popu- 
lation should not increase too fast for sub- 
sistence. Were all families moderate in 
number, thoughtless youth might be encour- 
aged to rush to the temple of Hymen in too 
great numbers. As a warning, she here 
and there plants a couple whom she oppresses 
with a burden of blessings absolutely over- 
whelming. Young men, seeing such a tre- 
mendous risk before them, think it best to 
keep cool, and go out to India. Syllogistic 
as this appears, | suspect it to be fallacious 
at bottom, for, as far as I can see, John and 
Susan are any thing but miserable under 
their load. Whenever I happen to be in 
their house, I find it the seat of good humour 
and comfort; nor is there even more noise or 
confusion than (let me speak good-naturedly) 
is bearable. My reasoning rather is, that 
the polypedic state, as John sometimes calls 
it, is in itself an evidence (though the con- 
verse of the rule may not hold) of the pre- 
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sence of the chief elements of happiness in a 
house, as health, good temper, sufficiency ; 
for it is never found in any station of life 
where these do not exist; 
its being a source of vexation or an oppres- 


sion mav be said to be self-refuted. And I 
think I shall be able to make good this point 


before quitting my pen. 

John’s own constant jocularity on the sub- 
ject serves to convince me that he at least 
feels his charge but lightly. Spending a 
night lately in his house, and getting up 
rather early, I met him in the staircase, 
when he told me he would show me a sight. 
He then led me along a passage, at the end 
of which was an apartment which [ recog- 
nised as the nursery, from the school-like 
murmur of little voices which proceeded from 
it. ‘There, upon a long table, was ranged, 
in two rows, a series of shoes of almost all 
sizes, reminding me very much of the stalls 
for the sale of such articles second-hand, 
which are to be seen in the humbler parts of 
our city. ‘ John, what a bill this speaks of,” 
said I. He only laughed, and then led me 
to a window commanding a view of his 
washing-green, where I saw such ropefuls of 
little petticoats, and little stockings, as were 
perfectly bewildering. I held up my hands 
in astonishment: John only laughed once 
more. We took a short walk, and returned 
to breakfast, when my ears were saluted by 
a confused noise proceeding from a side- 
room. “What is that?” said I. “Oh,” 

said he, * only the meal mob.” *The mys- 
tery and the phrase were explained together, 
when he opened a door and showed me a 
multitude of little ones proceeding to plant 
themselves at a table on which was ranged 
a double row of dishes containing the porridge 
which may be said to form our national 
a fast, while at each end stood a tureen- 
ful of f milk, flanked by a pile of spoons. 

66 Mob truly,” thought I, as the creatures 

pushed about for their places, all eagerness 
to fall on; while two or three of the smallest, 

overset in the hurry, set up a squall, quickly 
stilled by the soothing care of the attendants, 
by whom these minuter fry were taken upon 
knee to be fed. Some ten or a dozen faces 
were now turned upon me with a comic ex- 
pression, as if to inquire what I thought of 
the scene; nor could I help observing that 
the ve ry same burlesque interrogation reigned 
in the blithe visage of my fr iend and host, 
“John, have you insured upon your life?” 
was my question as we left the room. “Oh, 


so that the idea of | 
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all right there, my boy,” said he, No more 
passed. ‘The humour and the wisdom in- 
volved in these few words were alike under- 
stood between us. Our own breakfast, at 
which Mrs. Balderstone presided, all smiles 
and white dimity, passed as quietly as if 
there had been no children in the house, a 
fact which I could not help remarking; when 
the lady said, “* Why, it would be grievous, 
indeed, if a large family were necessarily to 
insure that the parents were never to be free 
for one moment from its turmoils. A little 
management, where the means at all exist, 
should give them exemption at the times 
when it is desirable, and particularly when 
they have a friend living with them.” ‘ Yes,” 
said John, “it is quite a point of pride with 
us that no one shall ever have occasion to 
say that we are bores with our children. If 
they are a cumber, they shall be so only to 
ourselves.” ‘These remarks piqued me into 
asking to see the family after the things 
should be removed; which, however, was no 
sacrifice on my part, as | am fond of children 
generally, and have a few friendships among 
John’s in particular. ‘The first battalion 
might be enough,” insinuated my friend, by 
which I knew he meant all down to a par- 
ticular point where there was a gap of full 
two years, the only such interval in the 
family. ‘ No,” said I, ‘the whole regi- 
ment, since we are at it.” ‘ What, all my 
pretty ones!” cried he with Macduff’s start; 
‘did you say all?” “TI have said,” quoth I, 
carrying on the quotation. ‘ My dear, shall 
we turn on the children just now? I fear it 
may be too much for our friend; but the 
blame be upon his own head.” 

Orders were given, and, in a wonderfully 
brief space of time, in trooped the whole 
multitude, all as clean and smart as possible, 
and all looking supremely healthy and cheer- 
ful; the youngest of all coming, like a post- 
script, in its nurse’s arms, a minute after the 
rest, and looking with that I-don’t-know- 
what-it’s-all-about-ishness peculiar to little 
babies in the midst of a bustle. ‘* Well, 
here you have the entire school of them,” 
said John—* for | think this word far more 
applicable to a family like ours than it is to 
an assembly of whales.” ‘Happy, happy, 
happy pair!” said I; “thrice happy and 
more, by which I suppose it may be implied 
that you have what might make rather more 
than three couples happy—mayn’t it?” “To 
be candid,” said John, ‘I could have wished 
before that the lot had been to be distributed 
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amongst three or any larger number, instead 
of being concentrated upon one; but what | 
think now is quite a different question.” 
Here I had him again for my argument. 

It was amusing now to see how the mul- 
titude grouped itself out into separate parts, 
according to ages, sexes, and those peculiar 
ever-shifting associations of preference which 
exist amongst all children living together. 
A set of boys ranging from eight to thirteen 
got by themselves to a window, where they 
whispered, looked shy, and finally, when 
they had got a little confidence, burst into a 
great laugh. ‘Two or three misses of similar 
standing ranged themselves modestly beside 
the maternal stalk, whence alone, it appeared, 
they could look at me with any degree of 
composure. But the drollest part of the 
business was the behaviour of a lot of very 
young female rosebuds, among which was 
included, as by some mistake, one very tiny 
boy—sing hey ho the wind and the rain. 
The foregone conclusion, as to the footing 
on which these creatures stood with papa, 
was quickly shown by the abandon with 
which they literally precipitated themselves 
upon him where he sat, the first in hand 
seizing him round the neck, and kissing him 
violently, the next seizing his arms, legs, 
and every other available part, while one 
left-over miss and the little boy could only 
crow outside the fluttering struggling mass, 
in hopes of finding an inlet to my good 
friend’s person by and by. The whole scene 
reminded me very much of “ Philoprogeni- 
tiveness” in the inimitable George Cruik- 
shank’s Illustrations of Phrenology vy, where 
an honest Hibernian, stretched back in an 
arm-chair, is barnacled all over with little 
ones ina similar manner. Only a few mur- 
murs of affected displeasure could be heard 
from John for some time; but at length, by 
dint of considerable exertion, he, Gulliver- 
like, emancipated an arm, by the gentle use 
of which he in time contrived to obtain at 
least the means of breathing freely, when he 
exclaimed, * Ye preposterous creatures, | 
declare I’ve spoilt ye all!” “So all the 
proper people would say, and probably do,” 
said Mrs. Balderstone; adding a, * but I never 
can think that spoiling which gains the un- 
limited affection of one’s own children ;”’ and 
I could see a rather more than usual moist- 
ness in her eye as she spoke. As this was 
quite a sentiment of my own, I expressed 
my hearty wish that all young people could 
say they were spoilt in the same way. | 





was now told, what I could have easily sur- 
mised, that all the children of this family 
were regularly taken in charge by papa at 
about a year and a half old, and made his 
playmates till they were eight or nine, his 
whole conduct towards them during this 
period being so unreservedly on the level of 
their own sportive inclinations, that he be- 
came the greatest possible favourite with 
them. It was his system, as Dr. O’Toole 
would have said. ‘Once let me persuade 
my children to love me,” he privately re- 
marked to myself, speaking for once in 
downright earnest, “‘and [ll defy them to 
be disobedient or vexatious. And to make 
them love me, what but constant kindness 
from me to them can be necessary? Depend 
upon it, sir, when parents are not objects of 
affection to their children, it is their own 
blame; for it is the nature of the relation to 
dispose the younger party to affection, and, 
if the means are taken at all, the result 
is certain.” Alas! how much unhappiness 
arises from acting contrary to this simple 
philosophy! 

As it was a holiday, and the children were 
therefore to stay at home, John expressed a 
wish to hear them sing some of their last- 
acquired songs. Accordingly, Mrs. Balder- 
stone, in her usual complying way, seated 
nerself at a piccolo piano-forte which they 
keep in the dining-room, and accompanied a 
group of sweet choristers in several simple 
ditties, which, as they seem particularly well 
adapted for children, I take leave to recom- 
mend to family notice.* All, even to the 
youngest, were correct in tune; and though 
now and then a very little miss would con- 
trive to wander half a bar astray in time, 
the general effect was delightful. * Quite 
an indepe mndent concert power you will have 
in your family-circle by and by, John,” said 
I.“ Yes, for a time it may be so,” answered 
he; “ but when the basses begin to go off to 
professions or colonies, | fear the tenors and 
trebles will sing rather small. However, 
don’t let us anticipate evil.” Dancing suc- 
ceeded, partly elegant, partly grotesque; and 
such a blithesome floor I have rarely seen. 
But why protract a description which must 
have already convinced the reader that, in 
this instance at least, an enormous family is 
no evil. Suffice it to say, that I left my 
worthy cousin that morning with much more 


* They are entitled, Mrs, Kingston’s Vocal Music 
for the Young. 
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serious thoughts of Laura than I had enter- 
tained any time for the previous six months, 
and very much inclined to think that love 
and a flat (the Edinburgh equivalent for a 
cottage) might do very well to begin with, 
always trusting that Providence would pro- 
mote us in good time to a front door. How 
long this set of ideas is to hold sway over 
me, I could not take it upon me to say dis- 
tinctly; but I feel them to be pretty firm for 
the present, and intend to ask the young lady 
to the exhibition to-morrow, which, as John 


would say, looks violently symptomatic. 
We shall see. 


ee 


From the Metropolitan for February. 
THE FORTUNES OF THE GREAT. 
FROM THE GERMAN, 
BY W. A. G. 

Tur bells of Ghent were ringing a merry 
peal, flags and banners hung from steeple 
and tower, and the streets were overflowing 
with the citizens dressed in their holiday 
attire. It was the birthday of the mighty 
emperor who had first seen the light within 
its walls, and though to-day was not even 
the hundredth time of its celebration, yet it 
was evident that it could not pass without 
extraordinary festivity. 

Our attention, however, is not to be call- 
ed to a scene of mirth or rejoicing, nor have 
we to chronicle the fate of one, whose name 
threw a lustre over the place of her birth. 
But whatever were her failings, and they 
were not few nor light, who will say that 
they were not atoned for by the severity of| 
her destiny? Whilst, then, the sounds of 
rejoicing were at the loudest, we must notice 
a heavy travelling carriage drawn by four 
horses, which came slowly lumbering along 
as it entered the gates of Ghent. It was an 
equipage which evidently belonged to some 
one of rank, for the mouldings were richly 
gilded, and the windows were of Venetian 
glass, in those days a great luxury. But it 
had seen its best days. The coats of arms, 
which nearly covered its panels, were scarce- 
ly any longer legible, the gildings were tar- 
nished, and the horses, by their want of con- 
dition, showed that they were not fed by a 
pampering hand. ‘Two ladies occupied the 
inside, one of whom, despite of her fifty 
years, might still have been called hand- 
some. Her face and complexion betrayed 
her southerly extraction, and though her fea- 
tures were clouded with grief, there flashed 





forth every now and then from her eyes a 
glance of pride and self-consciousness. Her 
companion was a younger person, and alto- 
gether more feminine in appearance, but still 
the expression of her face was of high spirit, 
struggling with dreadful exhaustion. Eight 
days only before the time we write of, her 
fair head had fallen in effigy by the hands 
of the headsman; outside the carriage sat 
two female attendants, with a young page, 
and one who seemed to show to the full the 
wretchedness which was depicted upon the 
faces of his mistresses. It was an old man, 
whose hair was already white, whilst the vel- 
vet-laced coat which he wore accorded well 
by its threadbare look with the faded splen- 
dour of the equipage. The time had been 
when the travellers might have expected 
similar sounds of rejoicing to greet their 
ears, a concourse of people and the ringing 
of bells, and all in honour of themselves. 
Alas! those days were past. Just once the 
elder lady had allowed the noise to attract 
her attention to the street, but her look was 
speedily withdrawn. The memory of other 
times came over her, especially of the day 
on which she had made a public entry into 
this very town, attended by all that was fair 
and brilliant. Treachery and ingratitude had 
done much, and had yet their worst to do. 

The carriage at length stopped, and the 
page descended to the window to ask the di- 
rection the carriage was to take. “To an 
hotel, Paulo, it matters not which.” Soon 
after, however, as the carriage was again 
rumbling on, a sign caught the eye of the 
elder lady, and the checkstring was hastily 
pulled. It was of a second-rate inn, and her 
companion asked with surprise, “ What! 
here?” 

“ And why not?” said the lady, slowly. 
“It is the sign of the ‘Helpful Mother of 
God.’ We are deserted by all: perchance 
the blessed Virgin will shield me from the 
eyes of the world, and offer me a retreat 
where I may close my eyes in peace.” 

We resume the history after a lapse of 
seven months. 

In the window of a small house in the 
street de la Crucé, a light might have been 
noticed burning deep into the night; within the 
small scantily furnished apartment whence 
it issued, were four people standing mourn- 
fully around a bed, on which lay a someone 
sick unto death. ‘The elderly lady whom 
we have seen before, and an old attendant 
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whom we recognize by his faded velvet coat 
and white hair, were two of these ; the others 
were a sister of a religious order, peer a cele- 
brated physician of Ghent. The patient we 
have also seen before: she was a lady whose 
features still showed signs of beauty, though 
worn down low with bodily and mental suf- 
fering. 

* Doctor,” said the elder lady, her eyes 
swelled with weeping, “* you say then that 
there is really no hope?” 

‘“‘ It is a light about to be quenched,” he 
answered, ‘* Human skill is of no avail 
here.” 

‘‘ There is then, indeed, no hope?” 

«© A miracle alone could save her;” and 
he added, low down, “ this is not the age of 
miracles. 

«¢ And I do not hope,” the ladv answered, 
after a pause. ‘ You told me she would 
die. ‘These eighteen years you have told me 
truly all that was to come to pass; all my 
misfortunes. Just heaven, when will my 
cup of sorrow be full, how soon will thy 
wrath turn to compassion!” 

There was a long silence. ‘The doctor 
was the first to speak. 

‘‘ Heavy indeed must have been the blow, 
which brought one so young as she is into 
a situation like this.” 

“You are right. *Tis no light matter to 
have to leave country, children, friends, to 
escape the scaffold; yet so it has been; she 
had spoken against the King and the Parlia- 
ment, The tiger in human shape, not satis- 
fied with having driven me forth into exile, 
must also kill my dearest, my only friend. 
Poor, unfortunate Isabella! death is the pen- 
alty you must pay for your devotion to one 
deserted by all beside.” 

The invalid opened her eyes, her half- 
glazed look dwelt for a moment upon the 
speaker, a placid smile played along her 
pallid Lips ; she sighed, it was a gentle sigh, 
but with it her spirit departed. All was hush- 
ed; no sob or expression of grief broke the 
silence. ‘The mourner had sunk upon her 
knees, and her face was buried in her hands, 
It was a spasm of woe. At length she rose; 
and, after gazing for a moment on the face 
of the departed, her hands firmly clasped to- 
gether, she stooped, and imprinted a kiss on 
the forehead of the corpse. Then turning 
round, and drawing her figure to its full 
height, whilst her eyes sparkled, and her 
whole form seemed dilated, 

‘‘ Triumph, vile priest!” she half scream- | 
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ed, ‘‘add another to your list of victims, 
Treacherous villain !—cowardly assassin !— 
take a woman’s bitter curse—a curse,” she 
articulated slowly, *‘ heard by those blessed 
spirits who are even now wafting the soul of 
his victim to the courts of heaven. 

‘¢ With her it is well,” she added, after a 
pause, * but I remain here, deserted of all.” 

The old domestic threw himself at her 
feet. ‘ By all,—but no, not by me.” 

** My faithful Mascali,” she said, motion- 
ing him to rise; and her grief at length found 
vent in tears, 

The day was breaking, and, with a low 
obeisance, the doctor and the servant had 
left the room. ‘The old lady had sank into 
an arm-chair, whilst the Beguine, kneeling 
at the side of the bed, was offering up prayers 
for the soul of the departed. 

It was high noon, when a gentle knock 
came to the door, and Mascali silently en- 
tered. 

‘** Your grace,” he said, “ his majesty the 
king is below, and would wait upon you.’ 

‘¢Ts his accursed favourite with him?” 

‘‘ She is in attendance.” 

“‘T will see the King;—but, understand, 
alone.” 

A moment afterwards, Mascali opened the 
door for a young man richly dressed, who 
sank upon his knee, as he became aware 
of the lady’s presence. 

“ Mascali, a seat for his majesty, and 
leave us.” 

Mascali retired. 

‘‘ Veramente, | was not prepared for this 
visit,” said the lady, bitterly. ‘I thought 
you had yet delicacy enough remaining to 
have spared me this.” 

‘| have been calumniated.” 

*“ With words? It were idle, when deeds 
speak for themselves—your latest deed has 
proved sufficient; comfort yourself with the 
thought that you need do no more.’ 

“ Did you ‘but know——” 

“1 know enough, quite enough, too much 
—I know that whilst your friends were shed- 
ding their blood for you, you were a base 
coward and—ran away. I know that you 
have entered into a treaty with your most 
implacable enemy, the principal stipulation 
in which is, that I am to be given up. I 
know, too, that | am your mother, or naught 
could make me even suppose that you were 
the son of the bravest of monarchs, whose 
blood is already tainted by your infamous 
cowardice.” 
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*¢ This is too much,” cried the King, spring- 
ing up. 

*“ You can get into a passion then yet! 
Is there, then, a single spark of courage still 
left?” 

‘QO, I know the Countess hates me, and 
never ceases to calumniate me; but, by . 
she shall answer it.” 

“Yes, | know you have courage to face 
a woman.” ; 

«¢ As | hope for salvation I will be reveng- 
ed upon her.” 

The lady rose, drew back the curtains of 
the bed, and, with a contemptuous smile, 
she said slowly, ‘ ‘There, then, revenge your- 
self upon her corpse.” 

The colour left the King’s face, he stag- 
gered a pace or two backward, and laid a 
hand upe n the speaker as if for support. She 
drew back, as if from the touch of pollution. 

“What! [ serve as a prop for you— 
Away with you instantly—rid me of your 
presence |” 

The monarch reeled towards the door, 
and the lady’s glance followed him till he 
was gone. 

‘¢'The miserable creature!” she muttered; 
‘and yet he can call me mother.” 

The next morning, a chapel in the church 
of St. Bavon was hung with black. In the 
middle stood a catafalk ornamented with a 
count’s coronet; beside it stood the lady in 
prayer, and behind her Mascali, a page, 
and two female attendants, in deep mourn- 
ing. On it was written, ‘ Pray for the soul 
of the most noble lady Isabella, Countess 
of Fargis, Embassadress to the Court of 
the King of Spain and Emperor of all the 
Indies.” 





Twenty years ago, an old house was still 
standing in Cologne, which showed to the 
street a frontage of five small windows. It 
was the house in which the first painter of 
the Flemish school, the immortal Rubens, 
was born, A.D. 1577. Sixty years later than 
this date, the ground floor was occupied by 
two old people, a shoemaker and his wife. 
The upper story, which was usually let to 
lodgers, was empty at the time we write of. 
Two, however, occ upied the garret. The 
evening was cold and wet, and the shoema- 
ker and his wife were sitting together in the 
room below. 

** You had better go up stairs again,” said 
the man to his wife, “and see how the poor 
lady is. The old gentleman went out early, 
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and has not been in since. Has she not 
taken any thing?” 

“It is only half an hour since I was up 
stairs, and he had not come in. I took her 
some broth up at noon, but she hardly touch- 
ed it, and | was up again at three; she was 
asleep then, and at five she said she should 
not want any thing more.” 

‘Poor lady! This time of the year, and 
neither fire nor warm clothes, and not even 
a decent bed to lie on; and yet I am sure 
she is somebody or other. Have you no- 
ticed the respect with which the old gentle- 
man treats her!” 

“If she wants for any thing, it is her own 
fault. ‘That ring she wears on her finger 
would get her the best of every thing.” — 

Then came a knock at the door, and the 
woman admitted the old man they had just 
spoken of, whose grizzled beard fell upon 
the same tarnished velvet coat which we 
have seen before. The hostess sadly want- 
ed to have a little gossip with him, but he 
passed by, and, bidding them a short “* Good 
night,” groped his way up the steep and 
crooked staircase. On entering the cham- 
ber above, a feeble voice inquired the cause 
of his long absence. 

“T could not help it,” he said. “I had 
been copying manuscript, and as I was on 
my way here a servant met me, who was to 
fetch me to raise the horoscope of two ladies 
who were passing through; they were la- 
dies who I have known before. I thought I 
could get a little money to pay for some 
simples which will be of service to you.’ 

“T am cold.” 

“Tt is fever cold. I will make you some- 
thing which you must take directly.” 

The flame of a smail tin lamp sufficed to heat 
some water, and the patient, having taken 
what the old man had provided, was diligent- 
ly covered up by him with all the clothes 
and articles of dress he could find. He stood 
by her motionless till he perceived that she 
was fast asleep, and indeed long after; he 
then retired into a small closet, and sought 
repose on the hard floor. 

The next morning the lady was so much 
better, that her attendant proposed she should 
endeavour to leave the house for a moment 
or two, and he succeeded in getting her forth 
as far as the Place St. Cecilia. It was sel- 
dom that she left the house, for, notwithstand- 
ing the meanness of her dress, there was that 
about her carriage which rendered it difficult 
to avoid unpleasant observation. 
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“Do you see that person yonder?” she 
said suddenly. “If 1 am not much mis- 
taken, it is certainly the Duke of Guise.” 

The stranger’s attention had also been at- 
tracted, and he now approached them. 

* Parblex !” said he, “* why that is Mas- 
cali. What, are you married?” 

** He does not know me,” sighed the lady. 
‘*] must indeed be altered.” 

Mascali had, however, whispered a single 


word in the duke’s ear, and he started as if 


struck by athunderbolt; but instantly recov- 
ering himself, he hastily uncovered, and 
bowed nearly to the ground. 

*‘ 1 beg your forgiveness,” he said; * but 
my eyes are grown so weak, and I could so 
little expect to have the honour of meeting 
your— 

‘For the love of God,” interrupted the 
lady hastily, ‘name me not here. A title 
would too strangely contrast with my pre- 
sent circumstances. Have you been long in 
Cologne?” 

‘Three days. [I am on my way from 
Italy. I took refuge there when our com- 
mon enemy drove me forth, and confiscated 
all my earthly goods. | am going to Brus- 
sels.” 

** And what are your advices from France? 
Is the helm still in the hands of that wretch- 
ed caitiff?”’ 

‘He is in the zenith of his power.” 

** See, my lord duke, your fortunes and 


my own are much alike. You, the son of 


a man who, had he not too much despised 
danger, might well have set the crown on 
his own head, and I, once the Queen of the 
mightiest nation in the universe: and now 
both of us alike. But adieu,” she said sud- 
denly, and, drawing herself up, “ the sight 
of you, my lord duke, has refreshed me 
much, and I pray that fortune once more 
may smile upon your steps.’ 

“ Permit me to attend your majesty to—” 

A slight colour tinged ‘the lady’s features, 
as she answered, with a gently commanding 
tone, . 

*‘ Leave us, my lord duke, it is our plea- 
sure.” 

Guise bowed low, and, taking the lady’s 
hand, he pressed it reverently to his lips. 
At the corner of the street he met some one, 
to whom he pointed out the old lady, and 
then hastened away. 

The next morning, a knock at the door 
announced a person inquiring for Monsieur 
Mascali; she had a small packet for him, 
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and also a billet. Inside this was distinctly 
written, : 

‘*’T'wo hundred louis d’ors constitute the 
whole of my present fortune; one hundred | 
send for your use, GutIsE.” 

And the packet contained a hundred louis 
dors. 

The sum thus obtained sufficed to supply the 
wants of the pair for two long years. But 
the last louis had been changed, and the lady . 
and her companion were still without friend- 
ly suecour. ‘The shoemaker and his wife 
had undertaken a journey to Aix la Chapelle, 
to take up some small legacy. It was the 
thirteenth of February, 1642. A low sound 
of moaning might have been heard issuing 
from the garret ; a withered female form, 
more like a skeleton than a thing of flesh 
and blood, was lying on a wretched bed of 
straw, in the agonies of death. ‘The moans 
grew more and more indistinct; a slight rat- 
tling in the throat was at length the only 
audible sound, and this also ceased. An 
hour later, an old man, dressed in rags and 
tatters, entered the chamber. One only word 
had escaped his lips as he stumbled up the 
failing stairease—* Nothing! nothing!” He 
drew near the bed listlessly, but in a mo- 
ment he seized an arm of the corpse which 
lay before him with an almost convulsive 
motion, and, letting it as suddenly fall, he 
cried, 

‘“‘ Dead, dead, of hunger, cold, and starva- 
tion |” 

And this lady, was Mary of Medicis, wife 
of Henry IV., Queen Regent of France, 
mother of Louis XIII., of Isabella, Queen of 
Spain, of Henrietta, Queen of England, of 
Christina, Duchess of Savoy, of Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans, dead of hunger, cold, and 
misery; and yet Louis XIII., the cowardly 
tool of Richelicu, his mother’s murderer, is 
still called * the Just.” 


——— 


TALE OF A TRANSPORT, 


Not five miles from the west-end of London, a 
handsome house has been taken by a gentleman 
who keeps his carriage, and is evidenily well to do 
in the world. By a singular coincidence that house 
was “burglariously entered” about fifteen years 
ago, and the robber tried, convicted, and transported 
for the offence. It will hardly be credited, but it 
is a fact, that, so great may be the attachment and 
love for a particular building in the human breast, 
that the now tenant and the former burglar are one 
and the same person.—Court Journal. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine for February. 

A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 

No. I. * 
ALLAN RAMSAY’S “ GENTLE SHEPHERD.’ —THEOCRITUS. 

——HYLAS.-~-MOUNT ATNA. 

A CORRESPONDENT Of great taste and acute- 
ness, who is a passionate lover of the high- 
est kinds of poetry, has remonstrated with 
us on the praise we gave in our first number 
to the «¢ Gentle Shepherd” of Allan Ramsay. 
He accuses him of * barbarous diction,” and 
a “patois,” and of having “no more truth 
of re presentation, either in character or cir- 
cumstance, than Pope in Ais pastorals, or 
than the most ideal presentment of fable.” 
He says, there are “ no gentle shepherds in 
the world,—no peasant labourers who sit un- 
der trees, and languish and sing songs about 
their mistresses ;”—that the “ only mistress 
they glorify is the landlady of the ‘ Fox and 
Goose,’ who sells the best beer, bacon, and 
‘backy;’ ”"—that if we are to have “ falsifi- 
cations of life, (and he, for one, delights en- 
thusiastically in pastorals,) let them be done 
with grace and high imagination,—in the 
style of Fletcher, Jonson, Milton, and the 
rest ;”—that ‘ the ‘ Gentle Shepherd’ is, after 
all, a copy of Theocritus—herdsmen sing- 
ing for a flute as a prize;”—that the hero of 
it is “a fellow, amorous of a child” just en- 
tered on her teens—** between twelve and 
thirteen! diverting the mind of a juvenile 
from her sampler ;”—and finally, “ that to 
be snatched from the commonplaces of life” 
in order to “ride on the curled clouds” or 
‘penetrate the solitudes of a poet’s imagi- 
nation, is good;” but not so to leave the busy 
facts of society, merely to get on the “ plati- 

tude of a barren table-land,” 

The reader will agree with us in thinking 
that these objections are well put; and that 
supposing the grounds on which they pro- 
ceed to be what they are stated, they would 
settle the question at once, The writer is 
obviously no commonplace objector. In his 
own walk, in fact, we know him to be a man 
of genius: and as a reader, he comes from 
a beautiful world of books, where it is no 
wonder that being intoxicated with the nec- 
tar of the gods, he is a little jealous of see- 
ing its cups approached by the bowls of wa- 
ter, however clear, served up by the “ Gen- 
tle Shepherd.” He loves them so truly, 
however, and to such cordial purpose, that 
in his last letters, (for he was so much in 
earnest as to write four,) a friendly misgiv- 





ing came over him with regard to the vehe- 
mence of some of his phrases, in considera- 
tion of the opinion entertained of Ramsay’s 
pastoral by a brother enthusiast in old poetry, 
and accordingly he finishes his correspon- 
dence with an abundance of courtesy and 
respect, so modest, indeed, as to render us 
unable to quote it, either in justice to him or 
to ourselves. We should not mention this 
circumstance, but for thinking that he would 
desire us to do so, No man has a greater 
right to express what he thinks, and in some 
respects we have not done justice to the way 
in which his objections are put. It would 
have been necessary to print his letters ver- 
batim to do so, and this he would not have 
approved, One quotation, however, must 
not be lost. In protesting against the youth- 
fulness of the heroine, he declares it to be 
‘treason to the buxom glories” of what he 
once heard an old woman call “ the human 
sex.” ‘This admirable involuntary compli- 
ment to womankind beats the famous vindi- 
cation made by Mistress Slipslop of the dig- 
nity of the “ frail sect.” 

With all our respect, however, for the 
poetical taste and reading of our correspon- 
dent, we cannot help thinking, that in the 
present instance his objections are not so 
much founded upon a thorough inquiry into 
the claims of the party condemned, as upon 
long habits of partiality for greater poets. 
That Allan Ramsay can compete for a mo- 
ment with Fletcher and Milton, as far as 
poetry in the abstract is concerned, we ne- 
ver meant, of course, for a moment to imply. 
We hold him also to be, in the same respect, 
far inferior to Theocritus; nay, to the ideal 
part of the pastoral genius of the author of 
the “ Aminta.” And yet this does not hin- 
der us from still thinking the * Gentle Shep- 
herd,” ‘* in some respects,” the best pastoral 
that ever was written. 

The accusation of writing “a barbarous 
diction” and a “ patois,” as far as it is ap- 
plicable to Ramsay, might be brought against 
Theocritus himself,—nay, has been. He 
himself introduces a man bantering the dia- 
lect, in his ‘ Syracusan Gossips ;” upon 
which, one of the good women very perti- 
nently observes, that she hopes it is * law- 
ful for Dorians to speak Doric.” ‘The gos- 
sips of Sicily spoke a Greek a little different 
from that of the gentlefolks of the court of 
Alexandria, which the poet describes them 
as visiting; yet it was not a patois, neither 
is Scotch. It was a genuine Greek dialect, 
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as the Scotch of Ramsay was a dialect of 

Saxon; and by their very remove from the 
more courtly tongue, both had a rustical air 
so much the fitter for the rustic muse, and 
no more unpoetical on that account, than 
haystacks and glens are unpoetical because 
they are never met with in towns. ‘The re- 
mark that there are ‘ no gentle shepherds in 
the world,—no peasant labourers who sit 
under trees, and languish and sing songs 
about their mistresses” is a singular instance 
of forgetfulness in a critic so well acquaint- 
ed as this gentleman must be with the wri- 
‘ings of Burns and others,—Clare, for one, 
m England. Burns, to be sure, did not 
“anguish” much, but he sighed to some 
purpose, and unquestionably sat under trees, 
‘¢ meditating his rural minstrelsy.” He took 
for his crest a linnet ina bush. And though 
he glorified the landlady of * ‘Tam O's Shan- 
ter,” it was not for her beer and tobacco. 
As to the love for a girl just entered in her 
teens, we are to suppose that Allan’s young 
female friends were among the maturest in 
the land, which makes all the differe nce, it 
being well known that some females are as 
uld at thirteen as others are at eighteen, and 
some no older at twenty. ‘The one case is 
not as common as the other, certainly; but 
still it is not so uncommon as to excite as- 
tonishment. We knew an admirable wo- 





man, who was married at fifteen. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu wrote love-verses at | 
twelve; and the last age beheld an eloquent | 
passion entertained for Goethe by a girl only | 
a year older. 
very obviously in advance. In other in- | 
stances the gown itself is behindhand, 

The gist of the question, however, lies in 
the ideal part of it. ‘If we are to have fal- 
sifications of life,” says our friend, (“ and I, 
for one,” he continues, ‘ delight enthusiasti- 
cally in pastorals,”) let them “ be done with 


The “ pinafore” is sometimes | 





grace and high imagination;” if we are to! 
be “snatched from the commonplaces of | 
life,” let it be in order to * pe netrate the soli- | 1 
tude ‘s of a poet’s imagination,” and not mere- | 
ly to get on the “ platitude ofa barren table- 
land.” Now, all art is more or less ideal, | 
otherwise it is no longer art, but mimicry or | 
wax-work, and does nothing for us but pre- 
sent our commonplaces over again; but our 
correspondent does not conside Ty first, that 
all classes of life and conditions of nature 
are capable of ideal treatment, as long as 
they are capable of fancies and affections ; 
and second, that all fancy and affection—the 
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latter in particular, when it is young, is full 
of the ideal, every lover, the very homeliest 
(if he is a lover at all,) making a goddess of 
his mistress, and desiring to express his love, 
if he could, in a poet’s tongue. Burns, and 
many of his correspondents, or satellites,— 
Ramsay, and many of his, such as Forrest 
and ‘Thomson,—were peasants and mecha- 
nics of a poe tical nature, able to express it; 

they said of their Jennys and Peggys what 
every Scotch lover in humble lie desired 
to say of his, and hence thetr popularity. 
Hence the monument erected to Burns in 
his native place—hence the poems of the 
Ettrick Shepherd—hence the facts asserted 
by Lord Woodhouselee respecting Ramsay’s 
pastoral, that it is ** universally relished and 
admired by the class whose habits it des- 
cribes,” because it is “in unison with their 
feelings ;” and that “there is not a milk- 
maid, a ploughboy, or a shepherd, of the 
Lowlands of Scotland, who has not by heart 
its favourite passages, and can rehearse its 
entire scenes.” In other words, it is the 
truth of their own hearts and best habits a 
little elevated by song, as they themselves 
are elevated when the »y most feel, and most 
would speak. Do we suppose that no love 
is real but that felt by gentlemen who fre- 
quent taverns instead of ‘ ale-houses?” or 
that no tears are shed, except over graves 
attended by white handkerchiefs? Assured- 

| ly, our corresponde nt is one of the last men 

who would make any such assertion; and it 
is to the deduction necessary from the ad- 
mission which follows, that we beg to refer 
his own sensitive and unbigoted nature for 
whatever else might be said on this part of 
the subject. 

There are, in truth, two sorts of genuine 
pastorals—the high ideal of which he speaks, 
and which is justly to be considered the 
more poetical, and the homely ideal as set 
forth by Allan Ramsay and some of the Idyls 
of 'Theocritus, and which gives us such feel- 
ings of nature and the passions as poetical 
rustics not only can, but have entertained, 
and cloquently described. And we think the 
“Gentle She :pherd,” ‘in some respects,” 
the best pastoral that ever was written, not 
because it has any thing to equal it, in a 
poetical point of view, with the abundant, 
delicate, and imaginative fancies of Fletcher 
and Milton, but because there is absolutely, 
upon the whole, more faith and more love in 
it, and because the kind of idealized truth 
which it undertakes to represent, is delivered 
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in a more corresponding and satisfactory 
form than in any other entire pastoral dra- 
ma,—in fact, has no alloy whatsoever to its 
pretensions, such as they are,—no failure in 
plot, language, or character,—nothing an- 
swering to the coldness and irrelevances of 
*¢ Comus,” (as groves of ‘* myrrh and cinna- 
mon” upon the banks of the Severn,) nor 
to the offensive and untrue violations of de- 
corum in the “ Wanton Shepherdess” of 
Fletcher’s pastoral, and the pedantic and 
ostentatious chastity of his Faithful one. It 
is a pure, healthy, natural, and (of its kind) 
perfect plant, sprung out of an unluxuriant 
but not ungenial soil,—not hung with the 
beauty and fragrance of the productions of 
the higher regions of Parnassus,—not waited 
upon by spirits and enchanted music—a dog- 
rose, if you will—say rather, a rose ina 
cottage- carde n, dabbled with the morning 
dew, and pulled by such a lover as our cor- 

respondent would have been, had he been a 
peasant instead of a gentleman, to give to his 
mistress “at the waking of the fold.” Would 
he have allowed, in that case, that his only 
mistress was the ** mistress of the Fox and 
Goose!” Assuredly, he would have tolerated 
no such want of faith in what some wiseacres 
are pleased to treat with contempt as * delu- 
sions of youth,” (as if age had no delusions 
of its own, or any half so good; or as if the 
only proof of any thing whatsoever were not 
in its effects upon us while they lasted, in- 
stead of being in our inability to receive 
them afterwards, perhaps owing to our own 
faults. ) 

Allan Ramsay’s poem is not only a pro- 
bable and pleasing story, containing charm- 
ing pictures, much knowle dge of life, and a 
good deal of quiet, sly humour, but in some 
respects it may be called classical, if by 
classical is meant ease, precision, and un- 
superfluousness of style. His diction is sin- 
gularly straightforward, seldom needing the 
assistance of inversions, and he rarely says 
any thing for the purpose of * filling up”— 
two characteristics of writing, the reverse of 
vulgar and commonplace,—nay, the reverse 
of a great deal of what pretends to be fine 
writing, and is received as such. We con- 
fess we never tire of dipping into it, “on and 
off,” any more than into Fletcher, or Milton, 
or into Theocritus himself, who, for the 
union of something higher with true pastoral, 
is unrivalled in short pieces. The ‘ Gentle 
Shepherd” is not a forest, nor a mountain- 
side, nor Arcady, but it is a field full of 
35* 


daisies, with a brook in it, and a cottage “ at 
the sunny end,” and that we take to be no 
mean thing, either in the real or the ideal 
world. Our Jar of Honey may well lie for 
a few moments among its heather, albeit 
filled from Hybla. ‘There are bees, “ look 
you,” in Habbie’s How; and Theocritus and 
Allan shake hands (as our correspondent 
truly intimates) over a shepherd’s pipe. 
Take the beginning of Scene i1., Act i., both 
description and dialozue— 


“A flowrie howm between twa verdant braes, 
Where lasses use to wash and spread their claes; 
A trottin’ burnie wimplin’ through the ground, 

Its channel peebles shining smooth and round. 
Here view twa bargfoot beauties, clean and clear, 
First please your eye, next gratify your ear, 
While Jenny what ‘she wishes discommends, 

And Meg, with better sense, true love defends. 


** JENNY. 

“Come, Meg, let’s fa’ to wark upon this green, 
This shining day will bleach our linen clean: 
The waters clear, the lift unclouded blue, 
Will make them like a lily wet wi’ dew. 


« Praey. 

‘“‘Gae far’er up the burn to Habbie’s How, 
Where a’ the sweets o’ spring and simmer grow 
Between twa birks, out o’er a little lin, 
The water fa’s, and maks a sing and din; 
A pool breast-deep, beneath as clear as glass, 
Kisses, with easy whirls, the bordering grass. 
We'll end our washing while the morning’s cool, 
And when the day grows het, we'll to the pool, 
There wash oursells; ‘tis healthfu’ now in May, 
And sweetly cauler on sae warm a day.” 


This is an out-door picture. Here is an 
in-door one quite as good,—nay, better. 


“While Peggy laces up her bosom fair, 
With a blue snood Jenny binds up her hair ; 
Glaud by his morning ingle takes a beek ; 
The rising sun shines motty through the reek ; 
A pipe his mouth, the lasses please his e’en, 
And now and then his joke maun intervene.” 


We would quote if we could—only it 
might not look so proper, when isolated, as 
it does in the context—the whole song at 
the close of Act the Second. The first line 
of it, alone, is worth all Pope’s pastorals put 


together, and (we were going to add) half of 


those of Virgil, but we reverence too much 

the great follower of the Greeks, and true 

lover of the country. There is more senti- 

ment, and equal nature, in the song at the 

end of Act the Fourth. Peggy is taking 

leave of her lover, who is going abroad :— 
“At setting day and rising morn 


Wi’ saul that still shall love thee, 
T’ll ask o’ Heaven thy safe return 





Wi’ a’ that can improve thee. 
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I'll visit aft the birkin bush, 
Where first thou kindly tauld me 
Sweet tales of love, and hid my blush, 
Whilst round thou didst infald me. 


“To a’ our haunts I will repair, 

To greenwood, shaw, or fountain ; 

Or where the summer day I’d share 
Wi’ thee upon yon mountain. 

There will I tell the trees and flowers 
Frae thoughts unfeign’d and tender, 

By vows you're mine, by love is yours 
A heart that cannot wander. 


The. charming and (so to speak) natural flat- 
tery of the loving delicacy of this distinction— 


“ By vows you're mine, by love is yours,” 





was never surpassed by @ passion the most 
refined. It re minds us of a like passage in 
the anonymous words (Shakspeare might 


have written them) of the fine old English | 


madrigal by Ford, ‘Since first I saw your 
face.” Perhaps Ford himself wrote them, 
for the author of that music had sentiment 
enough in him for anything. ‘The passage 
we allude to is— 


“What, I that loved, and you that liked, 
Shall we begin to wrangle ?” 


The highest refinement of the heart, though 
too rare in most classes, is luckily to be 
found in all; and hence it is, that certain 
meetings of extremes in lovers of different 
ranks in life are not always to be attributed 











either to a failure of taste on the one side, or | 


unsuitable pretensions on the other, Scot- 
tish dukes have been known to meet with 
real gentle-shepherd heroines, and everybody 
knows the story of a Countess of Exeter, 
who was too sensitive to survive the disclo- 
sure of the rank to which she had been 
raised, 

To return to Theocritus, ‘The great Si- 
cilian has as many homely scenes as Allan 
Ramsay himself, and others much homelier ; 
—pastoral poetry having originally been the 
identical village banter which gave rise to 
comedy; nor did the manners of his time 
enable him to anticipate the sentimental part 
of the love of the modern poet, except in the 
remarkable instance of Polyphemus ; other- 
wise he had quite feeling enough to have 
done justice to the heart of the purest affec- 
tion, and far more poetry for its imaginative 
adornment. 
Hercules, he has shown himself a great poet. 
He is always one true to nature, without any 
such admixtures of excess and irrelevancy 
as are not seldom to be found in most of the 


In his Idyls on the subject of 





greatest modern poets. The following pic- 
ture of Hylas and the water-nymphs, appears 
to us unsurpassed by ancient or modern, in 
a certain combination of minute literal paint- 
ing with imaginative beauty. It is Greek of 
the most Grecian kind, bodily and naked ; 
all the loveliness is impressed by the material] 
and visible ; and yet the gener il fee ‘ling, and 
the delicate im: ige of the falling star, give it 
a relationship to Milton himse if Hylas goes 
to fetch water for the drink of Hercules, and 
shortly descries a well :— 


Tay de xpavey evonray 

‘Huevos ev x wee regs dé beux TORK Tepvni 
Kuavecy re yeasdoviovy HAC ego rt’ adiayrov, 
Kat Garrcvre cera, x21 iriteme aye@rric’ 
‘Yds J” ey uerrw Nuuoas x2 oeoy agriade VTC, 
Negus ancinros, Seivas Sexe ayect@raic, 
Fuvinz x2s Maras, cap 6” cocoon Nuss. 
Hota xaos ereiys Tore ronuy rvdex xpwrrey, 
Baas ereryouecvect ras d” ev Yeh Warns eQuray 
Tlazawy 72¢ egwe aTarxs peeves *uUrexZAvY Gy 
Agyts@n ers rade’ x2xtnpire d” es pxtday dap 
Abgcos, us cxa wrupros am” mopar ner aoTap 
Abgoos ev morta. 

And straight he was aware 
Of water in a hollow place, low down, 
Where the thick sward shone with blue celandine, 
And bright green maiden-hair, still dry in dew, 
And parsely rich. And at that hour it chanced 
The nymphs unseen were dancing in the fount— 
The sleepless nymphs, reverenced of housing men; 
Winning Eunica; Malis, apple-cheeked ; 
And, like a night-bedewed rose, Nichéa. 


Down stepp’d the boy, in haste to give his urn 

Its fill, and push’d it in the fount; when, lo! 

Fair hands were on him—fair, and very fast ; 

For all the gentle souls that haunted there 

Were drawn in love’s sweet yearning tow’rds the 
boy; 

And so he dropp’d within the darksome well— 

Dropp’d like a star, that, on a summer eve, 

Slides in ethereal beauty to the sea. 


But Hylas, though the story is told by a 
Sicilian poet, is not a Sicilian story; and 
therefore, as our intention in these papers 
was to confine our subjects to the region that 
furnished the contents of our Blue Jar, we 
say nothing further of it. We have been led, 
it is true, into a long digression on the sub- 
ject of Allan Ramsay; but as the “ Gentle 
Shepherd” may, in some respects, be regard- 
ed as a descendant of the muse of Theocri- 
tus, we have persuaded ourselves that the 

reader would think it not altogether so for- 
eign to our purpose as might ‘be supposed. 
At least, he may regard us as a musician, who 
happening to introduce into some remarks on 
the music of another country a commenda- 
tion of that of Scotland, and being told that 
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the Scots had no music, should exclaim, 
‘How! the Scots have no music!” and so 
proceed to give some specimens of it before 
he went on with his proper subject. Our 
design was to touch on any such prominent 
points in the history and territorial character 
of Sicily, real and fabulous, as should furnish 
occasion for a beautiful quotation from the 
poets, accompanied or followed by some na- 
tive story. Our second number, we fear, 
will have disappointed readers who expected 
us to proceed in working out this design ; 
and indeed we should be fairly ashamed 
postponing a complete specimen of it to num- 
ber three, if we did not hope that Allan’s 
‘barefoot beauties” would plead for us by 
the wayside. We intended to procecd in 

chronologic al order, beginning with the my- 
thologic al period, and so coming down 
through ancient and modern times, and 
Saracen and Norman story, till we gave 
some of the latest anecdotes in connexion 
with Mount A®tna, the ever present-shadow 
throughout them all. We accordingly touch- 
ed upon Mount A®tna in our exordium, and 
with this oldest inhabitant of the island (for 
there has ever seemed to be a spirit in it be- 
yond the common bodies of mountains) we 
will again, with the pardon of the reader, now 
commence, 

Did AXtna exist before the human race? 
Was it, for ages, a great lonely earth mon- 
ster, sitting by the sea with its rugged woody 
shoulders and ghastly crown; now silent 
and quiet for centuries, like a basking giant— 
now roaring to the antediluvian solitudes, 
vomiting forth fire and smoke, drivelling 
with lava, then silent again as before—alter- 
nately destroying and nourishing the transi- 
tory races of analogous gigantic creatures, 
mammoths, and mastodons, which preceded 
nobler humanity? Was it produced all at 
once by some tremendous burst of the earth 
and ocean? some convulsion, of which the 
like has never since been known,—perhaps 
with all Sicily hanging at its root? or did it 
grow, like other earthly productions, by the 
accumulations of time, and its own energies, 
inward and outward? * In whatever way it 
originated, and however the huge wonder 
may have behaved itself at any period, 
quietly or tremendously, nobody can doubt 
that the creature is a benevolent creature,— 
one of the securities of the peaceful and pro- 
fitable existence of the far greater and more 
mysterious creature rolling in th® shape of 
an orb round the sun in midst of its countless 


\ like, and carrying us all along with it in 


our respective busy inattentions. We do not 
presume to inquire how the necessity for any 
such evil mode of good arose. Suffice for 
us, that the evil ‘enit works to a general 
good purpose ; that the earth apparently could 
not exist without it; that nature has adorned 
it with beauty, which is another good, and 
fertility, which is another, and grandeur, 
which is another, elevating the mind; and 
that, if human beings prefer risking its neigh- 
beushend with all its occasional calamities, 
those calamities are not of its own willing, 
nor of any unavoidable necessity, nor per- 
haps will exist always. Suppose /Ztna should 


‘some day again be left to its solitude, and 


people resolve to be burnt and buried alive 
no longer! What a pilgrimage would the 
mountain be then! What a thought for the 
poet and the philosopher! What a visit for 
those who take delight in the borders of fear 
and terror, and would love to interrogate 
Nature the more for the loneliness of her 
sanctuary! 

We shall have more to say of his High 
Mightiness in our next, (What a proper 
title, by the way, would that be for Mount 
‘Etna, and what a strange one it is for a 
Dutchman!) Meantime, after being loud 
again of late, and showing its fiery terrors, 
the mountain is again silent, and the bees 
(haters of noise and smoke) resume their 
labours at its foot to supply Blue Jars with 
honey,—even as'we, at the feet of these our 
lofty retrospections, would fain leave a sweet 
taste of Nature in the mouth of the gentle 
reader. 


EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


A short time since an inquest was held in 
a parish not a hundred miles from Exmoor, 
upon which twelve jurymen were empanelled. 
With the exception of the foreman and two 
others, no juryman could affix his name 
otherwise than by making a mark. Three 
or four of these jurymen were met on their 
way from the inquest by a gentleman, who 
inquired the verdict they had given. The 
first said he didn’t recollect; the second 
thought it was “ Died by steffication;” and 
the third, “* Died by the visit of the Crowper!” 








— Britannia. 
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From the Illuminated Magazine for February. 
THE THIRTEENTH CHIME. 
A LEGEND OF OLD LONDON, 
BY ANGUS B. REACH. 


lv was in one of the earliest years of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, and on a glorious 
summer’s day, that two men sat in earnest 
conversation together in the oak-panelled 
parlour of a small house abutting upon St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, The one was a soldier, 
the other a priest. The former was habited 
as an officer of the yeomen of the guard— 
his morion surmounted by a plume of feathers 
lay before him on the table, and his rich 
scarlet and gold uniform shone gay and 
glistening in the sunshine. He was a young 
man, but vice and unbridled passion were 
stamped, like Cain’s mark, upon his face. 
His eyes were bloodshot; his mouth coarse 
and sensual, and his whole bearing fierce 
and swaggering. [lis priestly companion 
had thrown back his cowl, probably for cool- 
ness, and disclosed features, the expression of 
which, like that of the captain of the guards, 
was evil, but which, unlike his, was partly 
redeemed by an appearance of lofty intellec- 

tuality. .The priest’s forehead was high 
and massive, and his eye deep-set and bright. 
As he glanced at his companion, his thin, 
pale lip curled involuntarily, and the scorn 
of his smile was withering. But the soldier 

perceived it not, as he carelessly set aside 
the silver stoup from which he had been im- 
bibing plentiful draughts of sack, and re- 
marked— 

«¢ And so, Bully Friar! thou hast absolved 
all my sins—truly their name was legion— 
but that boots not now; they are rubbed 
away like rust from a sword blade.” 

“Doubtless thou art pardoned. Have I 
not said it?” returned the priest. And as he 
spoke his lip curled more palpably than ever, 

‘That swaggerer, pinned by the cross- 
bow bolt at Thame?” said he of the yeomen 
of the guard, beginning anew the muster-roll 
of his transgressions— 

“Think not-of it,” replied the priest. 

«¢ And the murther done at the Bankside?” 

‘“« Forgiven.” 

‘And the despoiling of the Abingdon 
mercer?” 

*¢] have absolved.” 

‘¢ And the vow broken to Sir Hildebrand 
Grey ?” 

«It will not count against thee.” 

« And the carrying off the pretty Mistress 
Marjory ?” 
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‘¢ Hath been atoned for.” 

‘¢ And oaths, lies, imprecations innumer- 
able?” rejoined the captain. ‘* Not so much 
that I care about such petty matters; but 
when one is at confession, one may as well 
make a clean breast of it.” 

“In the name of the church, I absolve 
thee. And now, Captain Wyckhamme, thou 
must perform a service for me.” 

“It is but reasonable. Thou art my 
helper in matters spiritual—I am thine in 
matters earthly! We serve each other, Fa- 
ther Francis.” 

The worthy Father Francis smiled. It is 
possible that he deemed the arrangement a 
better one for himself than for his military 
friend. 

“Therefore say the word,” continued 
Wyckhamme; “and, lo! my bountiful for- 
giver of transgressions, | am thine, for good 
or evil.” 

Father Francis bent his keen, black eye 
steadily upon his companion—gazing as if 
he would peer into his soul. At length he 
spoke, slowly and calmly— + 

“ Thou hast a yeoman in thy company of 
guards—one Mark Huntle Y. 

** Marry, yes. A fine, stalwart fellow; he 
draws a bow like Robin Hood; and I would 
ill like to abide the brunt of his partisan. 
What of him?” 

The priest started up—his eye flashed— 
his nostril dilated. Catching W yckhamme’s ; 
arm with his brown, sinewy hand, and clutch- 
ing it convulsively, he said, hoarsely—* Ruin 
him!” 

“Ruin him!” repeated the officer of the 
guards, somewhat surprised at this unex- 
pecte sd outburst. ‘“ Ruin him! Marry, man, 
bethink ye; he is the flower of my company.” 

‘“‘T say, ruin him,” cried the priest. “* Thou 
art his officer, and there are a thousand 
ways. Plot—plot—so that he may rot in a 
dungeon, or swing from a gallows. Heisa 
canker in my heart.” 

‘‘But wherefore art thou set against the 
yeoman, Father?” asked Captain Wyck- 
hamme. 

‘“‘ He has crossed my path,” said the priest, 
moodily. 

“‘ Crossed thy path—how ?” demanded the 
soldier. 

Father Francis looked wistfully at his 
questioner, and muttered, “ In love.” 

Captain W yckhamme struck the table with 
his fist, until the wine flasks danced again, 
and then starting to his feet, with a coarse 
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roar of laughter, exclaimed—* Ho, ho! hath 
it come to this? And soa neat ankle, and 
buxom cheeks, and a gimp waist, were more 
than a match for thy sanctity ! And thy 
cell was solitary and cold—was it not, Priest? 
And a man, even though a monk, cannot be 
always praying, and so thou wouldst take to 
wooing for an interlude. Brave Sir Priest! 
Credit me, thou art a man of mettle—a bold 
friar—an honour to thine order. Nay, thou 

shalt be the founder of an order—of a family, 
I mean; and by my halidome, there will be 
a rare spice of the devil in the breed. But I 
say, Father, who is she’—what is she? Do 
her eyes sparkle? her cheeks glow——her 2 

‘Silence, babbler,” said the priest, ‘* her 
name is too pure a thing for thee to take 
within thy lips; for thee to speak of her— 
mere blasphemy.’ 

“ Ha!” exclaimed W Vv ckhamme, *« Priest, 
I say unto thee, beware.’ 

«Hush! I love her, love her with a depth 
of passion which things like thee cannot feel 
or comprehend, I have wrestled—fought 
with it—striven in the darkness and silence 
of my cell to crush it; but I cannot: she is 
my light—my air—my life—my God! [| 
have said it--[ have sworn it—she shall be 
mine, although I give body and soul to pur- 
chase the treasare !?? 

The captain looked surprised at this out- 
break. ‘* Wilt thou remove this man?” con- 
tinued the priest after a pause, and speaking 
in a voice of frightful calmness. 

** Hum—w hy—marry I would do much to 
oblige thee,” began the soldier—when his 
companion interrupted him. 

‘‘ We are in each other’s secrets,” he said. 

The officer of the guard shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘And with men like us to be in each 
other’s secrets is to be in each other’s 
power.” 

The officer of the guard shrugged his 
shoulders still higher. 

“Art thou resolved?” inquired Father 
Francis quietly. 

“Tam,” was the reply; ‘“* Mark Huntley 
yer not long live to thwart thee.” 
|,” muttered the priest—* but 





“Tis well, 
as blow must be immediate.” 

“Tt shall fall to-morrow,” said Wyck- 
hamme; “leave the means tome. ButIs say, 
Father, how dost thou propose to get posses- 
sion of the maiden, and when?” 

*'To-night,” replied the monk, and his 
eye glistened, “I am her father confessor.” 





Captain Wyckhamme smacked his lips. 
“A sweet duty, by my faith, to listen to the 
fluttering thoughts of youthful female hearts: 
I almost would I were a monk.” 

**Curses on thy licentious tongue,” ex- 
claimed the churchman in a voice of sup- 
pressed passion. ‘ Listen—I have imposed 
on her a midnight solitary penance, At the 
dead hour of the night she is to kneel before 
the shrine of the Virgin in the cathedral. I 
shall be there.” 

*« And attempt to carry her off?-—-she will 
scream.” 

‘“‘ There are gags.” 

‘“‘ She will fly.” 

“There are bonds, and secret keeping- 
places the world wots not of, at my dis- 
posal—while Mark Huntley a 

“Is my part of the job. Priest, it is a 
well-laid sche me—lI think it may prosper.” 

‘‘ It must,’’ answered the priest; ‘* but the 
sun hath passed the meridian, is it not time 
thou wert on thy way homeward?” 

“Marry you say true,” exclaimed the 
other, “and I will plot my share in the mat- 
ter as I ride.” 

‘*¢ Do so,” said the priest, ‘¢ and farewell.” 

In five minutes Captain Wyckhamme, 
attended by two yeomen of his troop, was 
spurring down Ludgate Hill, on his way 
westward—while Father Francis, enveloped 
in his cowl, paced slowly and thoughtfully 
back to the cathedral. The people made 
way for him reverently and bowed low; the 
father had the reputation of being rich in the 
odour of sanctity, and many counted them- 
selves happy in his ‘ Benedicite.” 

The hours passed away and it became 
night—a fair, calm, summer’s night in which 
the moon and stars seemed striving to out- 
shine each other, A deep hush was upon 
London. The last of the crew of ’prentices, 
who had been whiling away the lengthened 
twilight by a noisy game of football in 
Cheape, had been summoned within doors 
by his vigilant master, and the streets were 
left to the occasional home-returning reveller, 
who either paced along with tipsy gravity, 
or made the old houses ring with snatches 
of the drinking songs which still buzzed in 
his ears. The stately mass of old Paul’s 
rose majestically above all humbler tene- 
ments, steeped in a flood of moonshine—its 
quaint carvings and sculptured pinnacles 
here standing out clear and palpable in the 
starry air, and there broken by broad masses 


of deep black shadow. 
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It was near the hour of midnight when! 
the light figure of a woman closely muffled 
in its dre aperies, glided cautiously and timidly | 
along the quiet pavement, and tripped up the! 
steps towards one of the side entrances of the | 
vathedral. ‘The door of a chapelry, from 
which admittance might be had into the} 
main portion of the building, was open. As 
she crossed the threshold the damp chill of 
the air, so different from the genial atmos- 
phere without, made her pause. It was but 
for a moment, and then she entered the 
cathedral. It was an awfully solemn place. 
No work of man’s hands could be more 
grand; its shadowy vastness seemed not of 
the earth. ‘The eye could only dimly trace 
its proportions by the gorgeously coloured 
light adinitted by the painted glass, and 
imagination supplied the rest. Here were 
the vast clustered pillars, the echoing aisles, 
the groined and arched magnificence of the 
roof, and over all a silence like the silence of 
the dead; the intruder crossed her arms upon 
her bosom, for the place was chill,—and the 
next moment Mabel Lorne knelt before the 
shrine of the Virgin. She had hardly passed 
a minute in dev otion when a heavy hand 
was laid upon her shoulder: with a flutter- 
ing heart she started to her feet, and beheld 
the face of Father Francis dimly seen close 
to hers. 

‘¢ Father!” she exclaimed. 

‘“ Daughter,” returned the priest, in a 
voice trembling with passionate eagerness, 
for he thought he had his victim in_ his 
clutch, * thou must go with me;” and at the 
same instant, before she could make a motion 
to prevent him, he slipped a kerchief pre- 
pared for the purpose over the lower part of 
her face, and she was unable to utter a 
sound, 

«Come, sweet one, come!” said Father 
Francis, in a low, tremulous voice, as he 
é attempted to seize her arm and waist. Sur- 
prise and despair, however, gave Mabel 
strength,—making a frantic effort, she freed 
herself from the rude grasp, and fled. Ut- 
tering a muttered imprecation, the priest 
pursued, but his flowing robes hindered his 
progress.. With a ree Jing head, and almost 
insensible of what she did, Mabel flew over 
the pavement; she tried to make for the 
door, but her confusion was too great to 
enable her to discover it,—she heard the 
footsteps of the priest close to her, and fled 
unwitting whither she went. 





‘¢ Ha! now I have thee,” panted the monk, 


as the fugitive appeared driven into a corner 
of the building, and he made a plunge for- 
| ward to grasp her. He was disappointed. 
A low-browed door stood open in the wall 
leading to a spiral stone staircase, and up it 
she flew like the wind. As Mabel put her 
foot upon the first step—a loud clang rang 
through the cathedral——it was the first chime 
of twelve struck by the great clock. Up— 
up—up—went pursuer and pursued. Fear 
gave unnatural swiftness to Mabel, and she 
rushed upwards—round and round the spi- 
ral staircase—as though her feet felt not the 
stone steps. The priest was close behind— 
with clenched teeth and glaring eyes; mad- 
dened by passion and disappointment, he 
made desperate efforts to overtake his vic- 
tim, and sometimes Mabel heard his loud 
pantings close behind her. Up they went, 
higher and higher; the gy rations of the stairs 
seemed endless, and all the while the clock 
rang slowly out the iron chimes of midnight. 
The place was dark, but there was nothing 
to impede one’s progress; and here and there 
bars of white moonlight, shining through 
loopholes, checquered the gloom, Up! up! 
higher and faster—but Mabel felt that her 
limbs were failing her—she made one more 
effort—one frantic bound, and lo! she saw 
above her, ina space on which the moon- 
beams fell, the complicated works of the 
great clock. She had no breath to raise an 
alarm which could be heard by those below. 
She listened to the rapidly mounting foot- 
steps of the priest, and her heart sunk with- 
in her, Just then the great iron hammer 
which struck the hours, rang the last stroke 
of twelve upon the bell. A thought darted 
like lightning through Mabel’s brain,—she 
might make that iron tongue speak for her. 
Gliding through the machinery, she mount- 
ed among its framework, and grasping the 
hammer with both hands, she strained every 
nerve and muscle of her white arm, and 
slowly raising the ponderous weight let it 
fall upon the bell, and lo! witha clang which 
rung through her very brain—THE THIR- 
TEENTH CHIME fell upon the sleeping city. 
Breathlessly was the priest preparing to seize 
her, when the iron peal fora moment arrest- 
ed his hand. He looked up—there stood the 
gentle creature amid the throbbing mecha- 
nism—her white hands convulsively clasp- 
ing the iron, and her face distorted with ter- 
ror and fatigue. The moonlight showed him 
all this, and showed him, moreover, the 
hammer again moving under the maiden’s 
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grasp. The danger of his position imme- 
diately flashed across him,—he knew that 
there were many within the chapels and cells 
attached to the cathedral, sleepless watchers 
of the hours—and he feared that the unusual 
number of chimes would attract immediate 
attention. Muttering a deep curse, he turn- 
ed, and Mabel he ard him hurrying down the 
staircase. Cautiously she followed, and on 
reaching the bottom, heard his voice com- 
muning with a brother monk. 

‘‘] am certain,” said the latter, “ that the 
clock struck thirteen.” 

‘«¢ So I deemed, Brother Peter,” replied the 
low tones of the monk; “and I have come 
forth to inquire how it could be so.” 

Cautiously keeping in the shadow, Mabel 
glided past ‘the speakers; she saw the door 
opposite her, and flew towards it. As she 
ran, Father Francis caught a glimpse of her 
retreating form, and made a wild gesture of 
rage and disappointment. ‘The ne xt moment 
Mabel was in the open air, and was soon 
locked and bolted ‘in her own little room. 
Sinking on the floor, she cried bitterly, and 
then rising, she said, “J have no friends 
here—with the first blush of morning [ will 
procure a good palfrey, and fare forth to 
Windsor. Mark must know all.” 

A bright breezy morning had succeeded 
the fair calm night, and the sun was yet low 
in the horizon, when Mabel Lorne, mounted 
upon a spirited palfrey, left behind her the 
western outskirts of London, and pushed 
merrily on through green fields and hedges 
in the direction of Windsor. Sorely dis- 
quieted as she had been by the events of the 
past night, the jocund influence of the fresh 
breath of morning, and the merry sunshine, 
the rapid motion through a fair country, and, 
above all, the thought of meeting her lower, 
made Mabel’s cheeks bloom, and her eyes 
sparkle. She caressed the glancing neck of 
the bounding animal which carried her, and 
the palfrey answered the touch of its mis- 
tress by a loud and joyful neigh, and press- 
ed merrily and speedily onward ; and away 
they went amid leafy hedgerows sparkling 
with dewdrops and ‘fields “of rich rustling 
corn; and by clumps of gnarled old trees, 
and jungles of sprouting saplings; and an- 
tique, red brick-built old farm houses; and 
manorial halls embosomed in ancestral trees ; 
and the peaceful walls of distant monaste- 
ries, And the smoke was beginning to rise 
from men’s dwellings, 1 in long ¢ spiral columns 
into the clear morning air; and labouring 





people were already afield, and now and 
then the fair traveller caught a glimpse of 
the broad river, with green trees bending 
over its waters, and sedges upon .its_ banks, 
and swans floating upon its bosom, Every 
thing looked calm, and bright, and happy. 
Mabel’s eye wandered over the grand pano- 
rama of hill, and dale, and brake, and cop- 
pice, stretching out in all their green loveli- 
ness before her: and as the massive towers 
of Windsor Castle rose over the rich ex- 
panse, her heart was so full, and yet so light, 
that she felt as if she could raise her voice 
and sing as merrily as the birds among the 
branches. 

She would not, however, have so much 
enjoyed her ride, if she had known who 
was pressing in hot haste after her. Father 
Francis, very much discomfited by the bad 
success of his attempt, and not being alto- 
gether easy about the consequences, had 
watched the maiden more closely than she 
was aware of, and on her setting out for 
Windsor,—he had ascertained her destina- 
tion through a groom,—determined, although 
he hardly knew for what purpose, to follow 
the fugitive. Suddenly recollecting, there- 
fore, some ecclesiastical business to be set- 
tled with the prior of a monastery near Dat- 
chet, the priest provided himself with a 
pacing mule,—an ®nimal generally.used by 
the churchmen of the period, and the better 
breeds of which were little inferior in powers 
of speed and endurance to the horse—and 
was speedily ambling briskly along the great 
western road. He saw the fair country 
around as though he saw it not, and only 
looked eagerly ahead at every turn of the 
road, expecting momently to behold the fair 
fugitive. But he was disappointed—Mabel’s 
palfrey carried her well, and when she drew 
rein at one of the postern gates of the Cas- 
tle, the priest was still a good mile behind. 

A yeoman of the guard was standing sen- 
tinel at the little nail-studded wicket, leaning 
upon his partisan, and whistling melodious- 
ly. To him she addressed herself:— 

** You have a comrade named Mark Hunt- 
ley,” she said ; “ fair sir, I would speak with 
him.” 

The soldier looked at her with some in- 
terest, stopped his whistling, and said hasti- 
ly, “ Are you Mabel Lorne, fair mistress?” 

“That is my name,” said Mabel, blush- 
ingly. 

“Then, by St. George, I am sorry for 
thee,” returned he of the partisan. ‘ Mark 
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Huntley was a good fellow and a true— 
and—” ; 

‘“ Was!” shrieked Mabel—*“ was! He is 
not dead?”’ 

‘‘ Almost as good,” replied the sentinel; 
*‘ his captain hath accused him of sleeping 
on his watch, and that thou know est is death 
—death without redemption.” 

Mabel sunk upon the ground. The burly 
yeoman cursed his own bluntness in blurt- 
ing out at once the bad news. ‘“ But she'll 
soon have another mate,” he muttered, as he 
stooped over and endeavoured to revive her; 
“by my sword hilt she is fair enough for 
the bride of a belted earl, let alone a poor 
yeoman.’ 

‘‘ Bring me to him—bring me to him for 
pity’s si ike, ” faltered Mabel. 

«Nay, that may hardly be, pretty one,” 
said the soldier. ‘He is under watch and 
ward; and by St. George, I think it be near 
the time when he will be brought before the 
king.” 

‘Let me at least see him,” exclaimed 
Mabel; ‘ perchance, soldier, there is some 
maiden who loves thee as [ do him, and who 
will one day plead on her bended knees for 
one last look at the man for whom her heart 
is breaking!” 

‘‘] will see what can be done,” said the 
honest yeoman. 

He was as good as his word—for sum- 
moning some of his comrades, with whom 
Mark Huntley had been a general favourite, 
he spoke apart to them; and in a few minutes 
Mabel found herself smuggled into a lofty 
arched hall, with deep gothic moulded win- 
dows, and furnished with ponderous oaken 
settles. Her friends the yeomen kept her in 
the midst of their group, enjoining upon her 
the necessity of preserving a perfect silence, 
Hardly had ‘she looked around he “r, and noted 
a large unoccupied chair covered with crim- 
son cloth, upon the dais at the upper end of 
the hall, when a priest, closely cowled, glid- 
ed in, and took his station ina corner of the 
place. She saw not his face, but she felt 
that the priest was Father Francis. All at 
once the groups of officers and knights, who 
were sauntering, gossiping, and laughing 
through the hall, became silent, and placed 
themselves round the unoccupied chair-— 
there was a moment’s pause, and a portly 
man with a broad, stern face, decorated with 
a peaked beard, walked into the hall. His 
doublet was richly adorned, and at his belt 
he carried a short poniard. 


9 





This was King Henry VIII. 

Throwing himself carelessly into the chair 
prepared for him, he said, in a deep stern 
voice, ** Bring forth the prisoner, and let his 
accuser likewise appear.” 

There was a short bustle—a heavy door 
creaked upon its hinges, and Mabel’s heart 
swelled within her, and her limbs trembled, 
as she saw Mark Huntley, bound, led before 
the king, Buta second look partly re-assur- 
ed her. His cheek was pale; but there was 
in the firmness of his step, and the proud 
glance of his eye, the mighty strength of 
conscious innocence. Opposite to him stood 
Captain Wyckhamme—his eye bloodshot, 
and his hand tre ‘mbling ; and many who 
carefully scanned the countenance of the 
two, turned to each other, and whispered 
that the accuser looked more guilty than the 
accused, 

“Captain Wyckhamme,” said Henry, 
“this man was found aslee p upon his post! ; 

‘“‘[ deeply grieve to say it, my liege,” an- 
swered Captain W yckhdmme, ‘bowing low, 
‘“‘ but such is the fact. On going my rounds 
last night, shortly after midnight, I surprised 
him in a most sound sleep, and for this I 
vouch, so help me God!” 

‘¢ Prisoner, what sayest thou to the charge?” 
demanded Henry. 

“That it is a foul lie, and that he who 
makes it knows it is a lie!” exclaimed Mark 
Huntley with firmness. 

“How, varlet!” ejaculated the king, 
“ wouldst thou put thy word against the oath 
of a gentleman, and thine officer?” 

“Yes,” said the prisoner, ‘“* marry that 
would I—I say he speaks falsely, and I 
have proof.” 

“Proof?” replied the king; * God’s my 
life—we will hear proof, but it must be 
strong to bear down the word of an approved 
loyal gentleman like Captain Wyckhamme. 
What is this proof of thine, sirrah?” 

“This, so please your majesty,” said 
Mark Huntley. ‘ Last night I kept the mid- 
dle watch on the Eastern tower, The air 
was still and calm, except that now and then 
a gentle breath came from the direction of 
London. As I mused I thought I heard a 
low, faint, very faint, clang as of a bell. I 
listened, and heard it again and again—the 
light breeze bore it still fresher upon mine 

ear—it was the great bell of St. Paul’s strik- 
ing midnight—and, as I am a true man, the 
clock rung thirteen chimes.” 

A. woman’s scream, loud and thrilling, 
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rung through the hall, and Mabel bursting 
from the yeomen by whom she was sur- 
rounded, sprung forward, and throwing her- 
self at Henry’s feet, shricked rather than 
spoke— 

“[t is true—it is true—these hands did 
it—these hands rung the thirteenth chime. 
He is innocent=—Justice, my liege, | demand 
justice!’ 

“ God’ s life, sweetheart, this is a strange 
matter,” replied Henry; “ but rise, thou 
shalt have justice—thy king promises it.’ 

“It was a plot—a base plot for his death | 
and my dishonour,” exclaimed Mabel ; ‘ but 
God hath overthrown it. Look at his ac- 


cuser, sire—look, he changes colour, he | 


trembles—he is the guilty one, not Mark.’ 


NEWS FROM “FURY BEACH.” 
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‘‘ Seize that priest,” said the king, with a 
voice like a trumpet. 

Father Francis make a quick motion of 
one of his hands towards his face, and then 
dashing aside with a convulsive effort the 
peawny arms laid upon him, he exclaimed— 

‘Away! [ am beyond your reach.” 

His pale lip curled into a smile of triumph 
—then his face became livid and changed 
its expression—the eye glazed—foam ap- 
peared at the mouth, and the monk, still 
wearing that grim smile of defiance and con- 
tempt, fell heavily forward on the floor. 

When they raised Father Francis he was 
dead. ‘The monk knew the secret of many 
strong poisons. 

‘Then thy accusation was false,” said 


Henry arose and bent his keen eye upon | the king. 


Captain Wyckhamme. “ But how camest 
thou to ring this thirteenth chime, woman?” 
he asked. 

‘¢] will tell thee,” said Mabel eagerly. “I 
was lured at midnight .into the cathedral; 
violence was offered to me even at the shrine 
of the Virgin; I fled into the belfry, and 
there caused the thirteenth chime to sound 
for the purpose of raising an alarm. I did it 
to save myself—lo! it hath saved my lover.” 

“Who pursued thee thither?” asked the 
king. 

‘A priest,” 
here.” 


replied Mabel, “and he is 
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Henry looked quickly around; his eye fell | 


upon the sombre figure of the monk, and he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Let the priest stand forward.” 

The robed figure advanced, and then re- 
mained motionless, 

* Throw back thy cowl,” said the king, 

The priest moved not, but an officious 
yeoman twitched it aside, and discovered the 
features of Father Francis. 

“It is he!”? exclaimed Mabel. 

Henry looked from the churchman to his 
captain of the guards, The face of the 
former was of a deadly pallid hue, and his 
lips convulsively compressed, but he mani- 
fested no further emotion. It was different 
with Wyckhamme. Physical courage he 
had plenty of, but of moral bravery he had 
none. ‘The king looked fixedly at him—his 
limbs tre mbled—he caught hold of the oaken 
table for support, and g¢ gasped as if for breath. 
There was an awful pause, 

‘“‘ Mercy! mercy!” faultered Wyckhamme. 
“T will confess.” 

‘Traitor and coward!” 
Francis, “ we are lost.” 
Votumse V.—36 


shouted Father 


6 Pardon, sire, it was; but the priest— 
the priest set me on—pardon,” faltered the 
wretched Wyckhamme, who had sunk in a 
quivering heap upon the ground. 

“Take him away,” said Henry,—* to 
death! Huntley shall assume his rank; and 
now,” he took Mabel’s hand and placed it in 
that of her lover, ‘ my faithful sentinel, re- 
ceive thy bride.” 


pe 


NEWS FROM “FURY BEACH.” 


Tur Traveller, of Hull, has lately re- 
turned from Davis’s Straits, having touched 
at Fury Beach. The journal of Mr. Nichol- 


son, the surgeon of the Traveller, has the 





subjoined interesting passage :— 

On the 10th of August we gained the 
mouth of Prince Regent’s Inlet, and found it 
to be completely obstructed by heavy ice. 
We remained for a little time, during which 
we had a heavy gale of wind at N.N.£., 
which separated the ice from the land, and 
enabled us to run up the inlet as far as Fury 
Point. We saw an immense quantity of 
fish; but unfortunately the weather was so 
boisterous that we could not ply our boats. 
This continued until the 13th, on the even- 
ing of which Mr. Lee, jun., and myself, ac- 
companied by a boat’s crew, landed at Fury 
Beach, and there saw the house which had 
been constructed by Capt. Ross and the crew 
of the Victory ; likewise the stores and pro- 
visions of the Fury. ‘The house was some- 
what damaged, but the provisions, although 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather for 
eighteen years, were all in the highest state 
of preservation. They consisted of flour, su- 
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gar, pickles, carrots, salmon, soup, &c.; the 
three last mentioned articles are in aanisters, 
and hermetically sealed. ‘There are various 
stores for ships’ use—viz. anchors, cables, 
rope, and iron work in great variety. No- 
thing was allowed to be removed, except 
some trifling article as a relic, from Fury 
Beach, and it is to be hoped that other mas- 
ters will act with the same consideration as 
Mr. Lee, in not allowing any thing to be re- 
moved. They ought rather to add to the 
stores. It was by their means that the cap- 





tain and his crew survived two years. The 
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house contains apartments, one of which has 
evidently been allotted to Sir John Ross, an- 
other to his officers, and the remaining part 
to the ship’s company. It is in form ofa 
house sixteen feet by ten, covered with the 
Fury’s sails. It contains two large stoves, 
and beds arranged on each side of the house, 
with stools, tables, &c. ‘There are provi- 
sions and fuel sufficient to serve a ship’s 
company of fifiy-two men for one winter, 
which, if allowed to remain, will doubtless 
prove invaluable to some poor shipwrecked 
whalers or voyagers.—Britannia. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine for February. 
LINES BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LACON.” 


fTue following unpublished lines, by the late au- 
thor of ** Lacon,” the Rev. C. C. Colton, were writ- 
ten a few days before his death at Fontainebleau, 
whither he had retired during a severe illness, the 
effects of which were supposed to have led to his 
self-destruction by shooting himself with a pistol.] 


How long shall man’s imprisoned spirit groan, 
*Twixt doubt of Heaven, and deep disgust of 
earth, 
When all worth knowing never can be known, 
And all that can be known, alas! is nothing 
worth? 


Untaught by saint, by cynic, or by sage, 
And all the spoils of Time that load their shelves, 
We do not quit—but change our joys in age, 
Joys framed to stifle thought, and lead us from 
ourselves. 


The drug—the cord—the steel—the flood —the 
flame— 
Turmoil of action—tedium of rest— 
And lust of change—though for the worse—pro- 
claim 
How dull life’s banquet is, how ill at ease the 
guest! 


Known were the bill of fare before we taste, 

Who would not spurn the banquet and the board? 
Prefer th’ eternal but oblivious fast, 

To life’s frail fretted thread, and death’s suspend- 
ed sword ? 


| 
| 
| 
| 











He that the topmost stone of Babel planned— 
And he that braved the crater’s boiling bed— 


| Did these a clearer, closer view command, 


Of Heaven or Hell, we ask—than the blind herd 
they led? 


Or he that in Valdano did prolong 
The Night—her rich star-studded page to read— 
Could he point out, ’midst all that brilliant throng, 
His fixed and final home—from fleshly thraldom 
freed ? 


Minds that have scanned Creation’s vast domain, 
And secrets solved—till then to sages sealed, 
Whilst Nature owned their intellectual reign 
Extinct—have nothing known, or nothing have 
revealed. 


Devouring Grave! we might the less deplore 
Th’ extinguished lights that in thy darkness 
dwell, 
Would’st thou from that lost zodiac one restore, 
That might th’ enigma solve—and doubt, man’s 
tyrant, quell! 


To live in darkness—in despair to die— 
Is this, indeed, the boon to mortals given? 
Is there no port—no rock of refuge nigh? 
There is—to those who fix their anchor hope in 
in Heaven! 


Turn then, O man, and cast all else aside; 
Direct thy wand’ring thoughts to things above; 
Low at the Cross bow down—in that confide, 
Till —? be lost in faith—and bliss secured in 
ove! 
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From Hood's Magazine. 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 
A ROMANCE, 
BY THOMAS HOOD, 


“A jolly place. said he, said he, in days of old, 
But something ails it now: the spot is curst,” 
HARTLEAP WELL, BY WorpDswORTH. 


PART I. 


Some dreams we have are nothing clse but dreams, 
Unnatural, and full of contradictions; 

Yet others of our most romantic schemes 

Are something more than fictions. 


It might be only on enchanted ground; 

It might be merely by a thought’s expansion; 
But in the spirit, or the flesh, I found 

An old deserted Mansion. 


A residence for woman, child, and man, 
A dwelling place,—and yet no habitation; 
A House,—but under some prodigious ban 
Of excommunication. 


Unhinged the iron gates half open bung, 
Jarr’d by the gusty gales of many winters, 
That from its crumbled pedestal had flung 
One marble globe in splinters. 


No dog was at the threshold, great or small; 

No pigeon on the roof—no household creature— 
No cat demurely dozing on the wall— 

Not one domestic feature. 


No human figure stirr’d, to go or come, 

No face look’d forth from shut or open casement; 
No chimney smoked—there was no sign of Home 
From parapet to basement. 


With shatter’d panes the ‘grassy court was starr’d; 
The time-worn coping-stone had tumbled after; 
And thro’ the ragged roof the sky shone, barr’d 
With naked beam and rafter. 


O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear; 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The place is Haunted! 

The flow’r grew wild and rankly as the weed, 
Roses with thistles struggled for espial, 

And vagrant plants of parasitic breed 

Had overgrown the Dial. 


But gay or gloomy, steadfast or infirm, 

No heart was there to heed the hour’s duration; 
All times and tides were lost in one long term 
Of stagnant desolation. 


The wren had built within the Porch, she found 
Its quiet loneliness so sure and thorough; 

And on the lawn,—within its turfy mound,— 
The rabbit made his burrow. 


The rabbit wild and gray, that flitted thro’ 

The shrubby clumps, and frisk’d, and sat, and van- 
ish’d, 

But leisurely and bold, as if he knew 

His enemy was banish’d. 


The wary crow,—the pheasant from the woods— 
Lull’d by the still and everlasting sameness, 
Close to the Mansion, like domestic broods, 
Fed with a “shocking tameness.” 
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The coot was swimming in the reedy pond, 
Beside the water-hen, so soon affrighted ; 
And in tle weedy moat the heron, fond 

Of solitude, alighted. 


The moping heron, motionless and stiff, 
That on a stone, as silently and stilly, 
Stood, an apparent sentinel, as if 

To guard the water-lily. 


No sound was heard except, from far away, 
The ringing of the Whitwall’s shrilly laughter, 
Or, now and then, the chatter of the jay, 
That Echo murmur’d after. 


But Echo never mock’d the human tongue ; 

Some weighty crime, that Heaven could not pardon, 
A secret curse on that old Building hung, 

And its deserted Garden. 


The beds were all untouch’d by hand or tool ; 
No footstep marked the damp and mossy gravel, 
Each walk as green as is the mantled pool, 

For want of human travel. 


The vine unprun’d, and the neglected peach, 

Droop’d from the wall with which they used to 
grapple ; 

And on the canker’d tree, in easy reach, 

Rotted the golden apple. 


But awfully the truant shunn’d the ground, 
The vagrant kept aloof, and daring Poacher ; 
In spite of gaps that thro’ the fences round 
Invited the encroacher. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plaih as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted! 


The pear and quince lay squander’d on the grass; 
The mould was purple with unheeded showers 

Of bloomy plumbs—a Wilderness it was 

Of fruits, and weeds, and flowers! 


The marigold amidst the nettles blew, 

The gourd embraced the rose bush in its ramble, 
The thistle and the stock together grew, 

The holly-hock and bramble. 


The bear-bine with the lilac interlae’d, 


The sturdy bur-dock choked its slender neighbour 
The spicy pink. All tokens were effac’d 
Of human care and labour. 


The very yew Formality had train’d 

To such a rigid pyramidal stature, 

For want of trimming had almost regain’d 
The raggedness of nature. 

The Fountain was a-dry—neglect and time 
Had marr’d the work of artisan and mason, 
And efts and croaking frogs, begot of slime, 
Sprawl’d in the ruin’d bason. 


The Statue, fallen from its marble base, 
Amidst the refuse leaves, and herbage rotten, 
Lay like the Idol of some by-gone race, 

Its name and rites forgotten. 


On ev’ry side the aspect was the same, 
All ruin’d, desolate, forlorn, and savage : 
No hand or foot within the precinct came 
To rectify or ravage. 
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For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted! 


PART II, 


O, very gloomy is the House of Wo. 

Where tears are falling while the bell is knelling, 
With all the dark solemnities which show 

That Death is in the dwelling! 


O very, very dreary is the room 

Where Love, domestic Love, no longer nestles, 
But smitten by the common stroke of doom, 
The Corpse lies on the trestles! 


But House of Wo, and hearse, and sable pall, 
The narrow home of the departed mortal, 
Ne’er look’d so gloomy as that Ghostly Hall, 
With its deserted portal! 


The centipede along the threshold crept, 
The cobweb hung across in mazy tangle, 
And in its winding-sheet the maggot slept, 
At every nook and angle. 


The keyhole lodg’d the earwig and her brood, 
The emmets of the steps had old possession, 
And march’d in search of their diurnal food 
In undisturb’d procession. 


As undisturbed as the prehensile cell 

Of moth or maggot, or the spider’s tissue, 
For never foot upon that threshold fell, 
To enter or to issue. 


O’er all there hung the shadow of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted. 


Howbeit, the door I pushed—or so I dream’d— 
Which slowly, slowly gaped,—the hinges creaking 
With such a rusty eloquence, it seem’d 

That ‘Time himself was speaking. 


But Time was dumb within that Mansion old, 
Or left his tale to the heraldic banners 

That hung from the corroded walls, and told 
Of former men and manners. 


Those tatter’d flags, that with the open’d door, 
Seem’d the old wave of battle to remember, 
While fallen fragments dane’d upon the floor 
Like dead leaves in December. 


The startled bats flew out—bird after bird— 
The screech-owl overhead began to flutter, 
And seem’d to mock the cry that she had heard 
Some dying victim utter ! 


A shriek that echoed from the joisted roof, 
And up the stair, and further still and further, 
Till in some ringing chamber far aloof 

It ceased its tale of murther! 


Meanwhile the rusty armour rattled round, 

The banner shudder’d, and the ragged streamer; 
All things the horrid tenor of the sound 
Acknowledged with a tremor. 


The antlers, where the helmet hung and belt, 
Stirr’d as the tempest stirs the forest branches, 
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Or as the stag had trembled when he felt 
The blood-hound at his haunches. 


The window jingled in its crumbled frame, 
And thro’ its many gaps of destitution 
Dolorous moans and hollow sighings came, 
Like those of dissolution. 


The wood-louse dropped, and rolled into a ball, 
‘Touch’d by some impulse occult or mechanic ; 
And nameless beetles ran along the wall 

In universal panic. 


The subtle spider, that from overhead 
Hung like a spy on human guilt and error, 
Suddenly turn’d, and up its slender thread 
Ran with a nimble terror. 


The very stains and fractures on the wall 
Assuming features solemn and terrific, 
*Hinted some Tragedy of that old Hall, 
Locked up in hieroglyphic. 


Some tale that might, perchance, have solved the 
doubt, 

Wherefore amongst those flags so dull and livid, 

The banner of the BLoopy Hanp shone out 

So ominously vivid. 


Some key to that inscrutable appeal, 

Which made the very frame of Nature quiver ; 
And every thrilling nerve and fibre feel 

So ague-like a shiver. 


For over all there hung a clond of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted ; 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted! 


If but a rat had lingered in the house, 

To lure the thought into a social channel! 
But not a rat remained, or tiny mouse, 
|'To squeak behind the pannel. 


Huge drops rolled down the walls, as if they wept; 
And where the cricket used to chirp so shrilly, 
The toad was squatting, and the lizard crept 

On that damp hearth and chilly. 


For years no cheerful blaze had sparkled there, 
Or glanced on coat of buff or nightly metal; 
The slug was crawling on the vacant chair,— 
The snail upon the settle. 


The floor was redolent of mould and must, 
The fungus in the rotten seams had quickened ; 
While on the oaken table coats of dust 
Perennially had thickened. 


No mark of leathern jack or metal cann, 
No cup—no horn—no hospitable token,— 
All secial ties between that board and Man 
Had long ago been broken. 


There was so foul a rumour in the air, 

The shadow of a Presence so atrocious; 

No human creature could have feasted there, 
Even the most ferocious. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 





The place is Haunted! 





it; 


PART III. 


*Tis hard for human actions to account, 
Whether from reason or from impulse only— 
But some internal prompting bade me mount 
The gloomy stairs and lonely. 


Those gloomy stairs, so dark, and damp, and cold, 
With odours as from bones and relics carnal, 
Deprived of rite, and consecrated mould, 

The chapel vault, or charnel. 


Those dreary stairs, where with the sounding stress 
Of every step so many echoes blended, 

The mind, with dark misgivings, feared to guess 
How many feet ascended. 


The tempest with its spoils had drifted in, 

Till each unwholesome stone was darkly spotted, 
As thickly as the leopard’s dappled skin, 

With leaves that rankly rotted. 


The air was thick—and in the upper gloom 

The bat—or something in its shape—was winging; 
And on the wall, as chilly as a tomb, 

The Death’s-Head moth was clinging. 


That mystic moth, which, with a sense profound 
Of all unholy presence, augurs truly ; 

And with a grim significance flits round 

The taper burning bluely. 


Such omens in the place there seem’d to be, 
At ev’ry crooked turn, or on the landing, 
The straining eyeball was prepar’d to see 
Some Apparition standing. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted! 


Yet no portentous Shape the sight amazed ; 

Each object plain, and tangible, and valid; 

But from their tarnish’d frames dark Figures gaz’d, 
And Faces spectre-pallid. 


Not merely with the mimic life that lies 

Within the compass of Art’s simulation ; 

Their souls were looking thro’ their painted eyes 
With awful speculation. 


On ev’ry lip a speechless horror dwelt ; 
On ev’ry brow the burthen of affliction ; 
The old Ancestral Spirits knew and felt 
The House’s malediction. 


Such earnest wo their features overcast, 

They might have stirr’d, or sigh’d, or wept, or 
spoken; 

But, save the hollow moaning of the blast, 

The stillness was unbroken. 


No other sound or stir of life was there, 

Except my steps in solitary clamber, 

From flight to flight, from humid stair to stair, 
From chamber into chamber. 


Deserted rooms of luxury and state, 

That old magnificence had richly furnish’d 
With pictures, cabinets of ancient date, 
And carvings gilt and burnish’d. 
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Rich hangings, storied by the needle’s art, 
With scripture history, or classic fable ; 
But all had faded, save one ragged part, 
Where Cain was slaying Abel. 


The silent waste of mildew and the moth 
Had marr’d the tissue with a partial ravage ; 
But undecaying frown’d upon the cloth 
Each feature stern and savage. 


The sky was pale; the cloud a thing of doubt; 
Some hues were fresh, and some decay’d and duller; 
But still the BLOODY HAND shone strangely out 
With vehemence of colour! 


The BLOODY HAND that with a lurid stain 
Shone on the dusty floor, a dismal token, 
Projected from the casement’s painted pane, 
Where all beside was broken. 


The BLOOODY HAND significant of crime, 
That glaring on the old heraldic banner, 

Had kept its crimson unimpair’d by time, 

In such a wondrous manner! 


O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, . 
The place is Haunted! 


The Death Watch ticked behind the pannell’d oak, 
Inexplicable tremors shook the arras, 

And echoes strange and mystical awoke, 

The fancy to embarrass. 


Prophetic hints that filled the soul with dread, 
But thro’ one gloomy entrance pointing mostly, 
The while some secret inspiration said, 

That Chamber is the Ghostly! 


Across the door no gossamer festoon 

Swung pendulous—no web—no dusty fringes, 
No silky chrysalis or white cocoon 

About its nooks and hinges. 


The spider shunn’d the interdicted room, 

The moth, the beetle, and the fly were banish’d, 
And where the sunbeam fell athwart the gloom 
The very midge had vanish’d. 


One lonely ray that glanced upon a bed, 
As if with awful aim direct and certain, 
To show the Bioopy Hanp in burning red 
Embroidered on the curtain. 


And yet no gory stain was on the quilt— 
The pillow in its place had slowly rotted ; 
The floor alone retained the trace of guilt, 
Those boards obscurely spotted. 


Obscurely spotted to the door, and thence 
With mazy doubles to the grated casement— 
Oh what a tale they told of fear intense, 

Of horror and amazement! 


What human creature in the dead of night 

Had coursed like hunted hare that cruel distance ? 
Had sought the door, the window in his flight, 
Striving for dear existence ? 


What shricking Spirit in that bloody room 
Its mortal frame had violently quitted 7— 
Across the sunbeam, with a sudden gloom, 
A ghostly Shadow flitted. 
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Across the sunbeam, and along the wall, 
But painted on the air so very dimly, 

It hardly veiled the tapestry at all, 

Or portrait frowning grimly. 


O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted! 


a od 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
DIRGE. 


Tenverty! Slowly! for the time is holy! 
Merry is a matin bell, 
But a sigh would better tell 
That the Spirit of a saint now is passing slowly. 


Rosabelle dying,—softer be your sighing! 
Love is here, but let it go: 
*Tis a thing that ’scapeth woe; 
While the Spirit soareth high, like an angel flying! 


Once, days were brighter ; 
Once, hearts were lighter ; 
But the world is full of pain, 
Bitter tears and struggles vain: 
Here she lies who suffered wrong, and had none to 
right her. 


No more of fearing! 
Lo! the skies are clearing: 
Paler hues are on her cheek, 
Paler lips,—she doth not speak !— 
Not a leaf remaineth now, of the rose of Erin! 


—— 


From Frazer’s Magazine for February. 
THE WINDS. 


Tue winds are hurrying by me with a tone, 
That tells of sorrows past, of woes to come. 
Desolate, desolate, their wings are sweeping, 
Like ocean wailing, or its monsters keeping 
Their howling watch o’er storms that yet lie sleeping. 
Tell me, ye winds, stop on your course and say, 
What ye have witness’d on your fearful way. 
Have ye swept through the lone deserted halls, 
Where once bright visions flash’d and jewels shone? 
Where now the moonbeams glance on ruin’d walls, 
And thy voice mingles with hoarse waterfalls, 
Dashing neglected over rugged stones, 
And struggling with their roar to drown thy moans? 
Have ye rush’d in your might and wrath, 

By those towers where many have wept? 
Waking in your dark midnight path 

Low echoes which long have slept. 
Have ye left them still and motionless, 
Standing in stately loneliness ? 
Have ye poured out your strength in caves, 

In sullen murmurs deep, 
Where beneath the angry waves 

Sea-nymphs their vigils keep, 
O’er the graves of those who lie sleeping 

Beneath the dashing surge, 
With its hollow moans for requiem, 

And thy wild notes for dirge ? 
They answer not—they pass me with a groan— 
Still rushing on to their mysterious home! 





From the Court Journal. 
SONNET. 
BY LAVINIA DICK. 


WE sit in shadow when the sun doth shine, 

We pluck at weeds, the thistle, and the briar, 

Though honied flowers around our pathways 
twine, 

Though Heaven’s orb is bright with golden fire,— 

For yet the soul doth never more aspire 

To reach the flower and bask in golden light— 

The bramble and the shade are her desire, 

And willingly she welcometh the night. 

Strange that the Soul should love corrupted 
things— 

The soul whose primal source is living light— 

Woe for the soul, forgetting whence she springs, 

And seeking out the shadow and the blight, 

Losing her distant Heaven in the vain world’s 

delight. 

Tewkesbury, Nov. 9. 


——— 
From the Nation. 


HOFER’S HYMN TO THE SWORD. 


Wuart rights the brave ? 
The sword! 
What frees the slave? 
The sword! 
What cleaves in twain 
The despot’s chain, 
And makes his gyves and dungeons vain ? 
The sword! 
Chorus. 
Then cease thy proud task never, 
While rests a link to sever! 
Guard of the free, 
We'll cherish thee, 
And keep thee bright for ever! 


What checks the knave ? 
The sword! 

What smites to save ? 
The sword! 

What wreaks the wrong 

Unpunished long, 

At last, upon the guilty strong ? 
The sword! 

Then cease thy proud task never, &c. 


What shelters right? 
The sword! 
What makes it might? 
The sword! 
What strikes the crown 
Of tyrants down, 
And answers with its flash their frown? 
The sword! 
Then cease thy proud task never, &c. 


Still be thou true, 
Good sword! 
We'll die or do, 
Good sword! 
Leap forth to light 
If tyrants smite, 
And trust our arms to wield thee right, 
Good sword! 
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ILLUSTRATION, 
JUDITH AND HOLOFERNES. 
Painted by Horace Vernet.— Engraved by J. Sartain. 


Jupitu, chapter xiii. from verre 2d to 8th, inclusive. 


“ Anp Judith was left alone in the tent, and Hole. 
fernes lying along upén his bed; for he was filled 
with wine. 

“ Now Judith had commanded her maid to stand 
without her bed-chamber, and to wait for her com- 
ing forth as she did daily: for she said she would 
go forth to her prayers, and she spake to Bagoas 
according to the same purpose. 

“ So all went forth, and none was left in the bed- 
chamber, neither little nor great. Then Judith, 
standing by his bed, said in her heart, O Lord God 
of all power, look at this present upon the works 
of my hands for the exaltation of Jerusalem. For 
now is the time to help thine inheritance, and to 
execute mine enterprises to the destruction of the 
enemies which are risen against us. 

“Then she came to the pillar of the bed which 
was at Holofernes’ head, and took down his falchion 
from thence, and approached to his bed, and took 
hold of the hair of his head, and said, Strengthen 
me, O Lord God of Israel, this day. And she 
smote twice upon his neck with all her might, and 
she took away his head from him.” 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


New Roman Cartnoric Cuurcu at Lonpon.—This 
building, which is situated opposite the Blind Asy- 
lum and Bethlehem Hospital, is rapidly approach. 
ing completion, The foundation stone was laid in 
April, 1840, on which occasion the church was 
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‘to the Roman Catholic worship that has been con- 
structed since the Reformation, when Henry VIII. 
destroyed and reduced the majority of Catholic es- 
tablishments. Its external dimensions are two 
hundred and fifty feet long, by sixty-four feet broad. 
The height of the tower at the west end when com- 
pleted, will be three hundred and thirty feet above 
the ground level. The style of architecture pre- 
served throughout the building is the florid Gothic. 
The chancel window is very large, measuring thirty 
feet by eighteen feet; the mallions gre of stone, 
with rich foliage; the interstices will be filled with 
| stained glass of various colours, containing an em- 
| blematical representation of the history and passion 
of our Lord, and will cost five hundred pounds. 

Underneath will be placed the principal altar, which 
will be decorated with statues of saints and bishops. 
| Another large window is placed in the tower oppo- 
| site the chancel window, and is considered a fine 
/specimen of the florid style of architecture. No 
pews or closed seats will be allowed, but open 
benches will be placed down the aisles, constructed 
with low backs, so as to afford an unobstructed 
view of the interior. The seats will yield ample ac- 
commodation for three thousand persons. The cost 
of erecting the whole will be forty thousand pounds. 
There is a convent for the Sisters of Mercy, and a 
school for three hundred children. The church 
and nunnery together stand upon an acre of ground, 
measuring forty-two thousand square feet. The 
entire edifice is built from the design of Mr. Pugin. 
Subscriptions towards this undertaking have, for 
the most part, been raised in the provinces through 
the exertions of the Rev. Mr. Doyle, who is the 
principle officiating priest. The Earl of Shrews- 
bury and the late Mr. Benjamin George Hodges 





able sum has also been subscribed by the poorer 


dedicated to St. George, the tutelar saint of Eng- | classes inhabiting the parish of St.George. The 


land. It is the largest ecclesiastical edifice devoted 





names of the King of Sardinia, the King of Bohe- 


have been the principal contributors. A consider. . 
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mia, and other foreign potentates also figure large- 
ly in the list of contributors. A liberal donation is 
expected from Louis Philippe, the King of the 
French, who, during his stay in England, was a 
resident of St. George’s parish. ‘The church is the 
largest structure in Great Britain that has been 
erected by voluntary subscriptions.—Ezaminer. 


New Orper or ARCHITECTURE.—We remember, 
in the flourishing days of architectural monstrosity, 
to which the Brighton Pavilion and the church in 
Langham-place belong, being exceedingly perplex- 
ed by the appearance of a column about to be raised 
to its place in a new building. We asked one of 
the builders “to what order of architecture it be- 
longed !”” He answered with great simplicity, 
“Sir, that is Mr. Morris’s most positive order.”— 
Art- Union. 

Scuterure.—The colossal statue in marble of Sir 
Astley Cooper is receiving its finish, and will be | 
removed to its destination in St. Paul’s Cathedral | 
ina few days. ‘The site chosen is on the south side, | 
between the monument of Sir John Moore, by Ba- 
con, and General Gillespie, by Chantrey.— Daily | 
Press. 





CotossaL Scutprure.—In the studio of the late | 
Sir F. Chantrey the cast of the Wellington City 
Equestrian Statue has been happily finished; so | 
that we presume it will be erected between the 
Mansion House and new Royal Exchange on the | 
ensuing anniversary of Waterloo. 

With the grand national tribute to the same im- 
mortal man Mr. Wyatt is also proceeding on the | 


scale of immense magnitude which his admirable | 
design requires. His furnaces and other prepara- | 
tions for casting are quite Cyclopean, and in them- | 
selves wonders of art. Of the vastness of the statue 
itself, a vague idea may be formed when we state | 
that 


. ft. in, | 
Round the barrel of the horse measures 20 0 
Round the arm of the figure 5 10 
Height of the hough from the ground 6 0 


or, in other words, eighteen hands, the height of | 
the largest dray-horse!! ‘The whole superficial ex- 
tent of the figure, horse, and drapery, amounts to | 
nearly eleven hundred square feet!!! We have | 
only now to add, that as many tons of metal are | 
run to form one of many divisions as would be 
enough for a life-size equestrian group.— Literary 
Gazette. 


Art-Unton oF Epinsurcu.—We learn from the | 
late annual report of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in Scotland, which has now 
been ten years in existence, that, since its institu- 
tion, it has collected thirty-six thousand pounds 
from subscribers; that it has purchased seven hun- 
dred and seventy-one pictures, of which three hun- 
dred were landscapes, and sixty-nine historical and 
imaginative paintings; also forty pieces of sculp- 
ture ; and that the sum distributed among artists is 
about twenty-seven thousand pounds, the remain. 
der being expended on engravings and charges of | 
various kinds. Considering that for several years | 
there has been another association of a similar na- | 
ture in Edinburgh, and more recently, one estab- 
lished in Glasgow, this report furnishes remarkable 
evidence of the progress of a taste for painting in| 
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Scotland. All such institutions have our best wishes, 
and the only thing left for us to desire is, that a 
portion of the finer class of pictures should be pur- 
chased for a national gallery open to the public, in- 
stead of all being dispersed, as they now are, over 
the country; but this, we suppose, is incompatible 
with the success of the associations.—Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal. 


Sream CarriaGeE.—We understand that a steam 
carriage has at last been invented, adapted in every 
respect for locomotion on common turnpike roads. 
The carriage for passengers is something like an 
ordinary stage coach, and is propelled by an engine 
on two extra wheels, fitted closely to the rear of the 
carriage, but which can be disconnected at pleasure. 


| The machinery is much simplified, and is rendered 


so compact that it can be placed upon patent springs 
of such a construction that its liability to derange- 
ment from the unevenness of surface on common 
roads is entirely avoided. This appears to be a 
most important improvement, as it gets rid of the 
only obstacle hitherto found insurmountable in the 
way of successful locomotion on common roads. 
It has already been run severai thousand miles, over 
some of the worst roads in England, ascending and 
descending the steepest hills with facility and safe- 
ty, and maintaining an average speed of fifteen 
miles an hour. A company has been formed to 
bring it into use.— Morning Chronicle. 


New Fire-Enoine.—A poor mechanic of Bristol, 


|of the name of Bacon, has invented a pump and 


fire-engine, which, for compactness and power, is 


'said to be unique. It draws water at twenty-two 


feet from the surface, and throws to a great dis- 
tance; and from experiments which have been 


|made, has been found to give perfect satisfaction 
in all its details. It can be constructed for about 
| an eighth of the expense of a common fire-engine ; 
| in other words, one of Bacon’s machines, at twenty 


pounds, possesses a hydraulic power equal to a 
large engine worth one hundred and seventy or one 
hundred and eighty pounds. Should these state- 
ments be borne out by further experiment, the ma- 
chine will be of incalculable advantage, as enabling 
large towns to increase the number of their engines 
by six-fold, and as putting it in the power of every 
village to obtain a couple or more engines—ma- 
chines hitherto beyond the command of their pecu- 
niary resources.—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 


Exptosive Powper.—The Globe newspaper gives 
an account, on the testimony of a party in whom it 
places confidence, of a newly discovered explosive 
power of dreadful efficacy. It is described to be a 
chemical combination, perfectly safe for carriage, 
and capable of being aimed at its object, from the 
size of musket-bullets to that of cannon-balls or 
bomb-shells. It is further added, that works of im- 
mense strength are now erecting at Woolwich, by 
which it is to be tested, under the inspection of ex- 
perienced officers. 


Susstirute ror Inpico.—The Morning Post an- 
nounces that a young Scotchman travelling in the 
Shand country, adjoining the Burman empire, has 
met with a plant, used by the natives for dyeing, 
which is likely to supersede the use of indigo, as it 
is only a tenth of the price. He has submitted it 
to the Agri-horticultural Society of Calcutta, and it 
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has been pronounced to be a very valuable produc- 
tion—a genuine black vegetable dye. 


Hints to Lovers or Ftowers.—A most beauti- 
ful and easily attained show of evergreens in winter 
may be had by a very simple plan, which has been 
found to answer remarkably well on a small scale. 
If geranium branches are taken from healthy and 
luxuriant trees, just before the winter sets in, cut 
as for slips, and immersed in soap and water, they 
will, after drooping for a few days, shed their leaves, 
put forth fresh ones, and continue in the finest 
vigour all winter. By placing a number of bottles 
thus filled in flower-baskets, with moss to conceal 
the bottles, a show of evergreens is easily insured 
for a whole season. They require no fresh water. 
Court Journal. 


Tait Curmners.—The two loftiest chimneys in 
the world are those belonging to Messrs. Charles 
Tennant and Company of Glasgow, and Mr. James 
Muspratt of Newton, Lancashire. ‘That of Messrs. 
Tennant_and Company is four hundred and thirty- 
six feet, and that of Mr. Muspratt four hundred and 
six feet in height. The latter, however, is wider, 
and contains three millions of bricks, being a third 
more than what is in the former. We believe 
chimneys equally high are raising in other parts of 
the country.—C ‘hambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


Atvantic Steam Navication.x—The mammoth 
steam ship Great Britain is at length definitely ap- 
pointed to proceed on her first voyage from Eng- 
land to New York on the 25th of May next. Some 
conception of the vastness of her size may be form- 
ed from the fact that her burden is thirty five hun- 
dred tons, and her engines one thousand horse | 
power, whilst those of ler sister ship the Great | 
Western, are respectively sixteen hundred and four 
hundred and fifty. Although Bristol has all the 
honour of projecting and constructing the Great 
Britain, Liverpool will have the credit of first send- 
ing her to sea. We understand that the Great 
Britain will visit the Thames in the course of a few 





| 


weeks, in order to display her gigantic portions and | 


superb internal fittings to the inhabitants of the 
metropolis.— Daily paper. 


Natura History.—The Natural History collec- 
tion, made by the officers of H. M.S. Erebus and 
Terror, during the four years’ voyage of these ships, 
in various parts of the world, have lately been un- 
packed and examined by the different scientific 
men, preparatory to their being published and de- 
posited in the British Museum. The collection is 
the largest that has been brought home by any na- 
val expedition since the time of Cook and Banks, 
which is more highly creditable to Captain Ross 
and the officers under his command, when we con- 
sider that the Expedition was chiefly dispatched for 
observing magnetic phenomena. The collection con- 
sists of an immense number of marine animals of all 
classes and orders, from seals and fish, to the most 
minute animalcule, chiefly procured from the shores 
of the islands of the Antarctic Ocean, Terra del 
Fuego, the Falkland Islands, New Zealand, and 
from all parts of the Southern and Antarctic seas, 
between the latitudes of forty to seventy-eight de- 
grees south. For the great extent of the ocean tra- 
versed by these ships during the three successive 
voyages gave them ample opportunities of captur- 
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ing the numerous pelagic animals which swarm in 
those seas. ‘Io procure the animals, the towing 
net was used, from the latitude of England to seven- 
ty-eight degrees south, twice through the tropics, 
and thrice across the whole breadth of the Atlantic 
Ocean, between America and Africa. ‘The dredge 
was continually used in the Antarctic circle, in 
depths varying from forty to four hundred fathoms, 
and on many occasions in the harbours of Falkland 
and Hermit Islands, at Cape Horn, Lord Auckland 
and Campbell’s Islands, Kerguelen’s Land, New 
Zealand, and in many places within the tropics, as 
the banks of Cape Frio and the Brazils. Hence 
has been produced results of the greatest import- 
ance, in thus bearing on the most interesting geo- 
logical problems. During the stay of the various 
vessels in the various harbours, great attention was 
paid to the collection of plants and land animals of 
allkinds. ‘Thus the unexplored islands to the south 
of New Zealand, Kergulen’s and Graham’s Land, 
offered a rich store of varieties to the botanist, and 
the long stay of the vessels at Van Dieman’s Land 
and New Zealand, enabled them to complete the 
fauna and ilora of these very interesting colonies: 
the botanical collections alone consist of upwards 
of three thousand species, many of which are quite 
new to science, or were only before known by the 
specimens brought by Banks and Solander. The 
collection is accompanied with a large series of 
drawings, of the more delicate and minute marine 
animals, coloured from life, and accompanied with 
microscopic dissections, and a large and most im- 
portant collection of drawings of “the rare planis, 
made from the fresh specimens; the collection is 
curious, as showing the great general similarity of 
| the animal productions of the two poles: this is es- 
pecially the case with the marine crustacea, but, 
though the species are similar in general char. 
acter, they are all still distinct as species from those 
of the Arctic seas. The same may be said with 
regard to the lepidopterous insects of New Zealand 
of and the British islands —Atheneum. 


New Austratian Birp.—Zoo.oaicaL Society.— 
January 9.—The meeting of the Society was held 
in their new premises, 11 Hanover Square.—The 
Rev. J. Barlow in the chair. Several letters from 
corresponding members of the society were read.— 
At the request of the chairman, John Gould, Esq., 
called the attention of the meeting to a hitherto 
undescribed bird from Western Australia, the habits 
of which he stated as follows:—The bird is an in- 
habitant of the close underwood of the country, 
neither making its appearance in the open plains 
nor woods, thus rendering it extremely difficult to 
procure a specimen--the only means of securing 
it, being to lie concealed in the thicket until the 
bird hops into sight, within two or three yards of 
the observer. Its note is the loudest of all the in- 
habitants of the grove. The great peculiarity which 
distinguished it from all others of the Sylviade, 
and marked it at once as a new genus and species, 
was the total absence of the vibrisse, or bristles at 
the base of the mandibles. From this fact and the 
loudness of its voice Mr. Gould proposed the name 
of Atricha clamosa.— Atheneum. 

Human Bonrs.—Microscopicat Socrery.—Jan, 
17.—Mr. J. S. Bowerbank in the chair. The sec- 
retary made some observations upon the structure 
of some human bones which had been discovered 
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in a bog about ten feet below the surface. 
first taken up they were as black as ebony, but on 


ART AND 


When | 


drying the colour had changed to a dark brown. | 


The specific gravity was exactly twice that of | 


water. The most remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with these bones was the fact of the earthy | 
matter, not only having penetrated into the Ha- 
versian canals, but had made its way from them 
through the canaliculi into the osseous corpuscules. 
The specimens exhibited had been boiled in Canada 
balsam to render them very transparent, and to 


which had been filled with earthy matter and those 
which were still empty. ‘The same fact had been 
noticed by Mr. Ince in the bones of a mummy. 


FRANCE. 


Crock-work.—The Paris papers speak of a psy- 
chological phenomenon, who is astonishing the 
people of that city, by a remarkable display of me- 
chanical contrivance and mental resource. The 
objects of curiosity are a peasant of the ‘Tarn, and 
his clock, (similar to the famous one of Strasburg, 
whose recent restoration by M. Schwilgue excited 


aid than a strong will, a marvellous instinct, and | 


an enthusiastic imagination—undertook to con- 
struct. For several years, he has been engaged on 
this work, and has succeeded, through difficulties 
which would seem quite insurmountable, and by 
mechanism whose simplicity is its greatest wonder, 
in combining the various and complicated move- 
ments—showing the hour of the day at the princi- 


| are destitute of shoes because of the v 


SCIENCE. 


sessing sufficient strength to turn a wheel can, in 
the course of a day, finish fifty pair of excellent 
shoes of every size. It is calculated that of thirty- 
four million inhabitants in France, tw enty million 
vant of means 
to procure them.—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


The modern rage for monumental commemora- 
tion which is extending the Parisian Prytaneum in 


| all directions, has taken under its charge a new, 
‘and not unworthy, class of celebrities; for that 


species of illustration by which it at once embel- 
show the great contrast between the corpuscules | }j nes 


of Peers, deputies, 


A committee 
members of the Institute, and 


a city and adorns a history. 


\leading agriculturists, has been formed to super- 





| to be enriched with a new cathedral. 


‘tions of the King himself. 
so much interest,) which this peasant, with no other | 


| 


the reigning family of Prussia. 


‘intend the erection of a monument to perpetuate 


the services rendered to agriculture, by M. Mathieu 
de Dornbasle, the founder of the model farm of Ro- 
ville—Atheneum. 

GERMANY. 

New Carueprat.—The capital of Berlin is about 
The designs 
have been executed by M. Stieler, after the sugges- 
It will be in the Italian 
style, and embellished with sculpture and painting. 
The vaults will be appropriated as a burial-place of 
The estimate of 


| the expense amounts to thirty-eight million francs. 


|22.—Mr. Murchison in the chair. 


pal points of the globe, the four Evangelists and | 


twelve Apostles who strike the hours and quarters, 
the cock that crows at noon day, &c.—Corr. Morn. | 
ing Post. 


Non-VARIATION OF THE Compass.—Recent experi- 
ments have been made of a new invention for at- 
taining the important object of steadiness in the 


compass. Local attraction has been hitherto a se- 
rious obstacle in the way of iron steamers. 
mere accident, a discovery would seem to have been 
effected. Mr. Bushe, the projector of the “ Light 


into the air chamber, under water, of his caisson 
on the Goodwin, a mariner’s compass, and to his 


North ; though when he brought it up again to the 
top of the caisson, he perceived a variation of ten | 
or twelve degrees. ‘The invention consists in the | 
effect being produced by strongly magnetized steel | 
bars, tubes, or wires which draw the local attrac. 


ion to one common centre received into the mag- | ). , 
ui " mi nto the mag | distance above high-water mark, 


netized bars, and hung on a universal joint. These 
bars are upright, and are not affected by the mo- 
tion of the ship, the card and needle revolving hori- 
zontally on the point of the bar. Experiments have 
been made at Woolwich Dockyard, which show in 
the one case an average of four degrees, and in the 
other six degrees ten minutes, in favour of the su- 
periority of Mr. Bushe’s invention over the com- 
mon compass.—Jbid. 

Suormaxinec By Macuinery.—The Journal de 
Paris states, that an operative in the Rue des Viel- 
les Andriettes, who for some time attended a course 
of lectures on mechanics, has invented a machine 


—Ibid, 
AFRICA. 


Haines River.—Geographical Society, January 
Resumed and 
and concluded Lieutenant Christopher’s account of 


| his “explorations on the north-east coast of Africa, 


from Kilwa to Hafiin, and of the discovery and 
character of an important river, to which he has 


given the name of Haines, after the political agent 


| at Aden, 


Haines river, it appears, takes its rise 
somewhere at the foot of the southern slope of the 


| great Abyssinian plateau, and, after a long and 


By | 


winding course through the plains, approaches to 
within ten miles of the sea, in about one degree 
forty minutes north latitude, and forty-four degrees 


for all Nations,” by chance took down with him | thirty-five minutes, east longtitude, at a place called 


Galwen, whence it runs parallel with the coast to 


» | Barawa, a distance of about forty-five miles; and 


teh Te? tea ge ae | then diverging a little inland eventually empties it- 
great surprise found no variation in it from the true | r 


self into a lake having no known outlet. Between 
|the river and the sea runs a range of sand hills, 


| about two hundred feet high, through which, it ap- 


| fold. 





| ty. 


| pears, much of the water reaches the sea by infil- 
tration: it is every where met with along the coast, 
in this part, near the surface, and at a very little 


The country on the banks of the river, where 
visited by Lieutenant Christopher, was found to 
consist of a rich soil, well cultivated by a happy 
and hospitable race. Grain ripens all the year, 
|and yields from eighty to one hundred and fifty 
Thirteen hundred pounds of jouari were ob- 
tained for one dollar! Lieutenant Christopher is 
of opinion, that, with proper cultivation, every lux- 
ury of the East might be here produced with facili- 
The population is represented as considerable; 


| and along the coast the inhabitants were in some 


| 


places found living in fine stone dwellings—the 
probable remains of Portuguese establishments.— 


| Ibid. 


to make shoes, by means of which any person pos. | 
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J. R. Morrison.—The death of this eminent 
Chinese scholar at Hong-Kong will excite universal 
regret. ‘The Canton Irress gives an interesting 
notice of his life:— 

Mr. J. R. Morrison, the son of the illustrious Dr. 


Morrison, so well known as an active missionary | 


and compiler of the “Chinese Dictionary,” and 


who died in China just nine years ago, was born 
in Malacca in 1815, and was only twenty-eight 
years and four months old at the time of his death. 
In an early age he was sent to Europe, whence he 
returned, after a short stay, to China, with only the 
rudiments of an education, which it then became 
the care of his father to perfect. From the earliest 
age his attention was drawn to the study of the 
Chinese language, in which he had become so pro- 
ficient that on the lamented death of his father, 
though only nineteen years old, he was appointed 


by the Government to the responsible situation of 


Chinese secretary and interpreter to the superinten- 
dents of trade, before held by his father, the duties 
of which he performed to general satisfaction. Mr. 
Morrison’s studies were even at that early period 
not limited to the Chinese language. The trade of 
this country had so much engaged his attention, 
that in 1834 he published a volume, the “ Chinese 
Commercial Guide,” containing much very valu- 
able information on the commerce with Canton, 
which must have been collected with considerable 
pains, and which to this moment is of the greatest 
use as a book of reference. During the following 
years, preceding the differences with the English, 
Mr. Morrison, whose official duties did not then 
engross the whole of his time, was engaged in per- 
fecting his knowledge of the Chinese language, 
and of the customs and habits of this people. The 
geography of this country particularly had engaged 
his attention; and, if he had been spared us, it was 
his purpose, we believe, to have published a work 
on the geography of China, for which he had already 
collected many valuable notes. He contemplated 
also a new and enlarged edition of his father’s dic- 
tionary. These literary labours were, however, 
interrupted by the troubles which broke out in 
Canton early in 1839, since which time he had to 
conduct the whole of the Chinese correspondence 
of her Majesty’s superintendents and plenipoten- 
tiaries; and in 1840, and subsequently, always 
accompanied her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary on the 
several expeditions of the British forces, where his 
perfect knowledge of the language and of the official 
usages were of the greatest advantage in carrying 
on the negotiations which have terminated so ad- 





vantageously to this country. Jt was just at the 
moment when Mr. Morrison’s services were about 
to be rewarded by higher office, and their value 
probably more substantially recognised by his Sove- 
reign and country, his Excellency Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger having only last week appointed him a mem- 
ber of the Legislative and Executive Council, and 
officiating Colonial Secretary of the Government 
of Hong-Kong, he was attacked by the Hong-Kong 
fever, w hich has lately deprived us of so many 
valuable lives. The fever which terminated his 
lite, and which must be called the Hong-Kong 
fever, combines, we are told, in its symptoms, the 
appearance of the jungle fever of India and of the 
yellow fever of the West Indies, and has hitherto, 
in too many instances, defied medical art, although 
the latest advices from Hong-Kong, we are glad to 
say, mention the recovery of several that were 
considered in danger from the same illness.— 
Britannia, 


Si Francis Burpvert.—Almost before the re- 
mains of Lady Burdett were consigned to the tomb, 
her husband had departed from this busy world, to 
rejoin her in a better. Sir Francis Burdett expired 
on Tuesday morning at four o’clock, at his resi- 
dence in St. James’s Place, having survived Lady 
Burdett only eleven days. He was in his seventy- 
fourth year, having been born in 1770. His son, 
Major, now Sir Robert Burdett, succeeds to the 
baronetcy. It is a singular and melancholy fact, 
that the Hon. Bart., should have died on the very 
day fixed for the funeral obsequies of Lady Bur- 
dett, which were to take place at Ramsbury. Sir 
Francis Burdett was brought up at Westminster 
School. At the close of his education in 1790, 
when he was about twenty years of age, he made 
the tour of Europe, and returned in 1793. The 
time he spent in Paris was principally occupied in 
attending the meetings of the National Assembly, 
and the political clubs, which, during that period 
of political agitation in France, were numerous. 
About three years after his return to England, Sir 
F. Burdett first entered Parliament upon the bo- 
rough influence of the Duke of Newcastle; a short 
time previouf#y to which event he married the 
daughter of Mr. Coutts, the banker. About this 
period Sir Francis Burdett became a member of the 
Constitutional Association for promoting a Reform 
in Parliament; and during a long succession of 
years, both in and out of the House of Commons, 
took a prominent part in every public effort to pro- 
mote that object. The Middlesex election in 1802, 
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in which he was returned over Mr. Mainwaring, | between Cairo and Kartoum, his sudden death put 


the Chairman of the Middlesex Magistrates, by a 
majority of two hundred and seventy, was set aside 
on petition. ‘The election which ensued was se- 
verely contested, Mr. Mainwaring, jun., who stood 
in the place of his father, carrying his election by 
only jive votes, in a poll of more than five thou- 
sand. At the next general election Sir Francis 
made a third attempt to become member for Mid- 
dlesex, but was opposed by Mr. Mellish, and again 
failed. In 1807 he became a candidate for West- 
minster, and was returned without any expense to 
himself. As “the Man of the People” his popula- 
rity was immense, and the public enthusiasm in his 
favour was carried to a height altogether unprece- 
dented. ‘The chairing on that occasion was quite 
a stately procession. ‘The appearance of Sir Fran- 
cis in the triumphal car—pale from a recent severe 
wound in the thigh, received in a duel with Mr. 
Paull, added to the interest of the triumph. In 
1810 Sir Francis Burdett was committed to the 
Tower by a vote of the House of Commons, for ad- 
dressing a letter to his constituents on the commit- 
ment of Mr. Gale Jones. ‘The vote was taken after 
a long and stormy debate, in the course of which 
Mr. Williams Wynn made his celebrated defence 
of the privileges of the House of Commons. The 
“ Manchester massacre,” in 1819, again brought Sir 


F. Burdett before his constituents, to whom he ad-| jntrasted them for publication ; and that Lord Bath- 


. / : | urst’s orders as to the treatment of the ex-Emperor 
For this he was prosecuted by the Government, | 


tried in the King’s Bench, found guilty, sentenced | 


dressed a very strong letter on that unhappy affair. 


to pay a fine of two thousand pounds, and to be im- 
prisoned for three months. Of late years there has 


been a great outcry against the late Baronct for | 


his apparent inconsistency in deserting the ranks 
of the Reformers. On being taunted by Lord John 
Russell on his conversion to Conservatism, he re- 
plied that he had spent immense sums of money, 
and had devoted the best years of his life in attempt- 


ing to obtain Reform; that the Reform Pill contain. | 
ed as much as he desired, and that he was deter- | 


mined to stop there, and not hurry on to inevitable 
destruction. In his private character Sir Francis 
was much respected by men of all shades of politi- 
cal opinion.—Court Journal. 


Axkumep Pasua.—The news of the sudden death 


of Akhmed Pasha arrived in Cairo at the end of| 
Ramadan; he had been for some years governor of | 


that portion of Mohammed Ali’s territory which 
extends from the second cataract (Wadi Halfa) to 
the confines of Abyssinia, on the Blue River, Kor- 
dofan, and as far as he chose to enlarge the dominion 
on the White River (countries producing gold, ivory, 
and corn.) It is said that he entertained the 
project of appropriating to himself the pashalik, 
and of asserting his independence, on the death of 
Mohammed Ali, at which time dissensions and 
difficulties are likely to arise among the members 
of the Viceroy’s family. Whether the extortionate 
measures by which Akhmed had amassed consider- 
abie wealth, or, that rumours of his project had reach. 
ed the ears of Mohammed Ali from other quarters 
(for it is confidently asserted he had obtained, by pre- 
sents, a firman of his independence from Constan- 
tinople,) I have never heard; the result, however, 
was, that he refused to obey the summons of his 
master; and while negotiations were yet pending 








an end to what might have become a doubtful ques- 
tion.— Atheneum. 


The death of Sir Hupson Lowe has been already 
announced; he sunk under an attack of paralysis. 
He entered the army as a volunteer in 1785; in 
1787, he was appointed Ensign of the Fiftieth Regi- 
ment; in 1814, he attained the rank of Major-Ge- 
neral; and in 1814 he was knighted. During his 
active life he served in Gibraltar, ‘Toulon, Corsica, 
Egypt, Naples, Sicily, the Greek islands, and Flan. 
ders. On the taking of Cephalonia, he was pro- 
visionally appointed Governor of that island; and 
in 1815 he was appointed to take charge of the 
Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena. As Governor of 
St. Helena, he was the first to abolish slavery ia 
British territory. The Globe says, we believe cor- 
rectly— 

* As the officer to whom was intrusted the cus- 
tody of the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena, his 
conduct towards the fallen monarch was strongly 
censured; although, as a military officer in com- 
mand, obeying the orders of his superiors, he was 
merely the agent of others. It is understood that 
some very interesting documents, together with a 
memoir, drawn up by Sir Hudson Lowe’s own hand, 


_of the events connected with his custody of Na- 


poleon, are in possession of a friend, to whom he 


are among them.” 

Wiuiam Aten, F. R. S.—At Lindfield, in Sus- 
sex, in the seventy-fourth year of his age, William 
Allen, F. R. S., of the firm of Allen and Co., drug- 


_ gists, Plough Court, Lombard street. The deceased 
| gentleman, who was a member of the Society of 
| Friends, was long the head of his profession, and 


distinguished by his great chemical attainments, 


| having been an intimate friend and associate of the 


late Sir H. Davy, and, in conjunction with Mr. 
Pepys, made the most celebrated series of experi- 
ments on the composition of the atmosphere, and 
its influence upon animal life. His character was 
equally eminent as a philanthropist and a philoso- 
pher; he was intimately connected with Wilber- 
force and Clarkson in their successful efforts for 
the suppression of the slave trade; was one of the 
original promoters of the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
one of the British and Foreign School Society, of 
which he acted as treasurer for many years,— 
Examiner. 


Count Mazzineut.—This eminent composer died 
at Bath on Monday last, aged seventy-nine. He 
was at avery early age appointed director of the 
Italian Opera, and he composed several operas for 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane Theatres. He 
has been a member of the Royal Society of Mu- 
sicians for fifty-seven years! Mazzinghi’s compo. 
sitions for the piano forte were, in former days, ex- 
tremely popular. He has retired from the profes- 
sion for many years, and must have died a very 
wealthy man. He has left a son and daughter, 
(the latter married to Baron French, of Florence,) 
who are at Bath.-—Court Journal. 


The mother of the celebrated General Mina died 
at Pampeluna on the 6th instant, aged ninety-nine.— 
Spectator. 
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